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EDITOR’S 


COLUMN 


SAWDUST 


think we've really covered a full 

range of projects in this issue. From 
the queen-size cherry bed (featured 
on page 6) to small, wood pens turned 
on a drill press (page 24). And in 
between, we managed to fit a chil- 
dren’s bookcase (page 20) and a man- 
tel clock (page 28). 

Besides all the excitement of 
designing and building the projects 
in this issue, there’s something else 
I'm excited about — a book. 


NEW BOOK 
Over the years, some of our most pop- 
ular projects have been bookcases 
and shelves. It seems 


BOOKCASES just about everyone 
can use another shelf 
or a place for books in 
their home. 

So about a year ago 


we decided to put 
together a book of 
some ofthe best book- 
case and shelf plans 


ever featured in Woodsmith. That’s 
when the fun began. There was a lot 
of lively discussion around here on 
which plans were the “best.” (It seems 
as though everyone had a favorite.) 

In the end we came up with 12 pro- 
jects, and I think there’s something 
for everyone. Simple wall shelves. 
Weekend projects. Country projects. 
Even our popular Craftsman and 
Classic Bookcases. 

And of course, it wouldn’t be 
Woodsmith without some techniques 
such as how to cut dovetails on a band 
saw or design shelves that won't sag 
when filled with books. 

We've named the book Bookcases 
and Shelves (catchy title, huh?). It will 
be ready for delivery by the holiday 
season. If you’re a Woodsmith sub- 
scriber, you can get a special early dis- 
count price of $17.95. To order, call 
1-800-444-7002. 
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FROM FELLOW 
WOODWORKERS 


Wrap end 


of blade with 


duct tape 


Flush Trim Saw 
Recently, I had to cut sev- 
eral wood plugs flush with 
the surface of a project I 
was making. Since I didn’t 
have a flush-cutting saw, I 
made my own. 

I just took a hack saw 
blade and ground the teeth 


Router Table 
Extension 
Most router tables are too 
small for big jobs, so I built 
aremovable table extension. 
It's just a couple pieces of 
34"-thick plywood laminat- 
ed together. I drilled a cou- 
ple of holes on the edge of 
the extension and epoxied 
in a pair of 6"-long steel rods. 
When I need a larger 
work surface, I just slide the 
table extension into a sec- 
ond pair of holes drilled in 
the edge of my router table. 
Roy Mrock 
Spruce Pine, Alabama 


flat on one side. Then I 
wrapped one end with duct 
tape for a handle. The blade 
flexes to cut the plug off 
nearly flush, and then I 
sand it smooth. 
John Osborne 
South Kent, Connecticut 


Cord in a Tube 

I store a lot of small power 
tools on a shelf above my 
workbench. But I got tired 
of the cords always getting 
tangled up. To help prevent 
this from happening, I use 
the cardboard tubes from 
toilet paper rolls. 


I just wrap the cord up 
and slip the tube around it. 
The tubes wear out even- 
tually, but somehow I 
always seem to have an 
unending supply of them. 

Fred Tumer 
Buena Park, California 


Router table 


12"-dia. hole 


12"-dia. 
steel rods 


NOTE: Laminate 
two pieces of 
34"-thick plywood 
to make 
extension table 


Window 
well 


4 w 
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Dust Hood 
A sanding table with a dust 
collector is great when 
you're sanding small pro- 
jects. But a lot of the dust 
floats straight up into the 
air before it can get sucked 
into the dust port in the 
sanding table. 

To help collect the dust, 
I use a plastic window well 


cover that I purchased at a 
home center, see drawing 
at left. This traps the dust so 
the sanding table can 
remove it from the air. 
When I'm finished sanding, 
Istore the dust hood under 
my bench out of the way. 
Harm Weber 
Webster, Wisconsin 
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Shop-made Bar Clamp 


I can’t afford a shop full of 
bar clamps, so I make my 
own out of hardwood 
scraps, see photo at right. 
My clamp uses a °4"-16 
machine bolt and a square 
nut, see drawing below. 
The bolt fits through a cou- 
ple of nylon spacers in the 
clamp head. Fitted over the 
head of the bolt is a wood- 
en clamp pad. At the other 
end of the bolt is a knob. 
As you turn the knob, the 
bolt advances to apply 
clamping pressure against 
an adjustable stop block. 
HEAD. The clamp head is 
made up of two pieces. A 


CROSS SECTION 


slotis cutin one piece that’s 
just wide enough to hold a 
34"-16 square nut. After glu- 
ing the two pieces together, 
drill a '4"-dia. hole all the 
way through the block. 

PAD. The clamping pad is 
also a two-piece assembly. 
One piece has a slot wide 
enough to allow the bolt 
head to turn freely. The 
other piece is made from 
"thick stock and has a 
1f""-dia. hole to allow the 
bolt to pass through it. To 
assemble the clamping pad, 
slip the bolt through the 
hole and glue the two 
pieces together. 


Ye"-16 machine 
bolt Grong 


BASE. The clamp base is 
just two pieces of 3⁄4"-thick 
hardwood. Glue and screw 
the clamp head to one of 
these pieces. Then glue the 
second piece on top of the 
first and cut the ends flush. 

To make the stop block, 
drill a 14"-dia. hole in a block 
of wood and glue a short 
section of dowel in place. 
Then drill a series of holes 


¥"- yin nut 


< 


%"i.d. x V2" o. ai 
nylon spacer (cut to length) 


| are 


#8 x 1)" A 


Handy Screws 
Like a lot of woodworkers, 
I keep my nails and screws 
in glass jars with metal lids. 
But Lalso place a small mag- 
net on the top of each lid 
along with a few of the nails 
or screws from that jar. That 
way, I don’t have to open a 
jar every time I need a fas- 
tener. 
Bill Feely 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Woodsmith 


as -4 


Fh wood screw | a 


through the base of the 
clamp to position the block. 
Assembling the clamp is 
just a matter of sliding the 
square nut into the slot in 
the clamp head and thread- 
ing the bolt through the 
block. Then to finish the 
clamp, epoxy the knob on 
the end of the bolt. 
Calvin Ewald 
Summit, New Jersey 


%"i.d. x Yo" o.d. - 1" 
nylon spacer 


¥s"-16 threaded 
plastic knob 


Adjustable 
stop block 
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FEATURE 


PROJECT 


CLASSIC CHERRY BED 


With this bed, you won't lose any sleep figuring out how to make all the 
mortises for the slats. With our method, it’s as easy as counting sheep. 


S everal years back, I made a wish list of the pieces of bed- 
room furniture that I wanted to build. Over time, I've 
managed to build a lingerie dresser (Issue 53), a chest of 
drawers (Issue 58), and a nightstand (Issue 76). This bed 
is the last piece on my list, and it’s one that I’ve been want- 
ing to build for a long time. 
CHALLENGES. But I was anxious to build this project for 
another reason than simply wanting to cross it off my list. 
It involves some interesting woodworking challenges. 
Like cutting tenons on the ends of the five-foot-long head- 
board and footboard rails. And coming up with a way of 
making all the mortises for the slats. (We've included a 
separate article on this technique. It starts on page 15.) 
Like the other pieces of bedroom furniture, this bed con- 
tains some of the same design features, see photo above. 
For starters, it’s made of solid cherry. Secondly, the head- 


Woodsmith 


board and footboard both feature the same bullnose pro- 
file found on the base and top of the other pieces. So even 
though I built all these pieces at different times, they still 
look like they belong together. 

KNOCK-DOWN FASTENERS. One of the nice features of this 
bed is that it uses knock-down fasteners to connect the 
rails to the headboard and footboard (see page 35 for 
sources). These fasteners are not only extremely strong, 
but they can be quickly disconnected without any tools 
so the bed can be moved or stored easily. 

SIZE. One more thing. The bed I made is designed to fit 
a queen-size mattress and box spring. However, if you 
want to build a twin-size or full-size bed, all you have to 
do is alter the length of bed side rails and the width of the 
headboard and footboard. To make this easier, we've pro- 
vided the dimensions, see the box at right. 
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Construction Details 


OVERALL DIMENSIONS: TOR 
71”W x 88'2”D x 45"H (Queen-size) © 
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HEADBOARD 
POST 


COVE 
MOLDING 


Bed 


rail fastener 
O 


Alignment 


FOOTBOARD 
POST 


other bed sizes, 
see box below. 


© 
SIDE RAIL 


NOTE: Side rail length 
on queen-size bed is 80" 
For side rail length of 


Rout dadoes in each 
half of rail to 
form mortises 


NOTE: Mortises 
in upper and 
lower rails are 
routed in two pieces 

of stock, then laminated 
together. For more information 
on this technique, refer to page 15. 


N Cross 
Bed dowel 


LOWER RAIL 
EDGING LOWER RAIL 


NOTE: Side rails for full-size 
NOTE: Side rails oa twin-size TE slde r ibaa 


bed measure 74" long 
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NOTE: Posts 
are mirror 
images 


FOOTBOARD 
POST 
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Posts 
Whenever I build a large pro- 
ject, I like to break the construction 
down into separate assemblies. In the 
case of the bed, I built the headboard 
and footboard first. Then I connected 
the headboard and footboard with 
side rails and added the mattress slats. 
POSTS. The first step in making the 
headboard and footboard is to con- 
struct the posts (A, B), see draw- 
ing above. Each post is made up of 
three 1"-thick pieces of stock that are 
laminated together. But when cutting 


HEADBOARD 
zm POST 


A MORTISE LAYOUT 3) 
po 
HEADBOARD 
POST = TA 
VEN "a 
FOOTBOARD 
POST 
® 12% 
A 
43" AA 
ae A 
T m 
1%" 
12⁄2 11% 
AE Ey 
= Y NEA 3h" 
l ais TE 
fase MAE l im TF 
on inside a te 8 7 
faces of al 
posts t 
(t a 


these pieces, I didn’t cut them to exact 
width or length. Instead, I left them a 
little wider and longer than neces- 
sary. Then after gluing up the posts, 
they can be squared up and trimmed 
down to finished size. 

MORTISES. Once you have the posts 
cut to finished size, the next step is to 
make the mortises on each post for 
the footboard and headboard rails. 
The footboard posts each receive two 
mortises — one for the upper rail and 
one for the lower rail. For the loca- 


tion of the mortises, see details ‘a’ and 
‘b’ in the drawing above. 

The headboard posts are also mor- 
tised for the upper and lower rails. 
However, because the headboard is 
so much taller than the footboard, it 
has a stretcher near the bottom for 
added strength. So the headboard 
posts each receive an additional mor- 
tise for this stretcher, see detail ‘b’. 

The mortises in the posts are fair- 
ly deep (1'4"). So to remove most of 
the waste, I drilled a series of over- 


Use chisel 
to square 
up mortise 


Zhe" 
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Lay out 
fastener 
ostion 
NOTE: j 
See page 18 
for mortising 
procedure 


CROSS SECTION ) 


a 


ee 


lapping holes with a Forstner bit and 
a drill press, see Fig. 1. Then I squared 
up the sides and corners with a par- 
ing chisel, see Fig. 2. 

Once the mortises for the rails and 
stretcher were completed, I turned 
my attention to attaching the bed rail 
fasteners, see Fig. 3. The fasteners 
come in two pieces. One piece has a 
pair of slots and is mortised into the 
posts of the bed. The other piece gets 
attached later to the side rails of the 
bed and has a pair of hooks that fit 
and lock into the slots of the first piece. 

Lay out the fastener mortises in the 
posts according to the dimensions 
shown in Fig. 3. To determine on 
which face of each post to mount the 
fastener, it helps to lay the posts out 
as they will be when the bed is assem- 
bled. For details on making the mor- 
tises and installing the fasteners, see 
Shop Notes on page 18. 

TAPERS. After inserting the fasteners 
in the mortises and screwing them 
in place, I tapered the bottom of each 
post. But I cut tapers on only the two 
inside faces of each post — not all 
four, see Figs. 4 and 4a. 

Because the posts are so thick, I 
used a band saw instead of a table 
saw to cut the tapers. The easiest way 
to do this is to lay out the tapers on 
each post and cut to the waste side of 
the line. Then smooth out the taper 
by sanding right up to the pencil line. 


FIRST: 
Cut taper 
along 
waste 
side of 
pencil line. 


ROUND OVER EDGES. To soften the look 
of the posts, I rounded over the edges. 
To do this, I used a 4" round-over bit 
in the router table, see Fig. 5. But it’s 
important not to round over all of the 
edges. The top edges of the posts 
aren’t rounded over (a cap will be 
added later that covers these). And 
because the inside and bottom edges 
of the tapered section won't sit flat on 
the router table, I didn’t round over 
these edges either. Instead, lightly 
sand them just enough to break the 
sharp corners, see Fig. 6. 

STOPPED CHAMFERS. There’s one more 
detail to add to the posts to finish them 
off. The two outside edges of each 
post have °4" stopped chamfers, see 


should a 
at joint line 


Laying out a stopped chamfer isn’t 
difficult — just mark a couple of stop 
lines on the edges of the posts to indi- 
cate the ends of the chamfers. The 
chamfers start 7" from the bottom of 
each post and end 13⁄4" from the top, 
see Fig. 7. To rout the chamfers, start 
near one end and carefully backrout 
up to the stop line. Then rout forward 
up to the opposite stop line. 

The chamfer bit will leave the ends 
of the chamfers a little rough and 
uneven. So I smoothed them out by 
hand. To do this, just wrap some sand- 
paper around a dowel and lightly sand 
the ends of each chamfer, see Fig. 8. 
This is also a good way to remove any 
burn marks that may have been left 
behind by the router bit. 


drawing on previous page. 
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A Trim the top and 
bottom shoulders 
of each tenon with 
a chisel. 
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Rails 
With the posts completed, I 
began working on the rails that con- 
nect them, see drawing above. Each 
set of posts is joined by an upper and 
lower rail. Mortises in these rails hold 
a row of vertical slats. 

RAILS. The upper rails (C) and 
lower rails (D) each start off as two 
5!'x 64" pieces of 34"-thick stock. This 
allows you to rout a series of shallow 
(14") dadoes in each half, see Fig. 9. 
Then when the two pieces are glued 
together, you end up with a row of 
mortises, see Fig. 10. (For details on 
making the mortises, see the tech- 
nique article beginning on page 15.) 
After the mortises are cut and the 
rails are glued up, they can be 
trimmed to final width (4'4"). 

The next step is to cut 1'4"-long 


@) 
HEADBOARD 
POST 


fout 
stopp. 
chamfers 
on outside 
edges of 
each post 


STRETCHER 


STRETCHER 


tenons on the ends of each rail, see 
detail ‘a’ above. But trying to cut 
tenons on pieces this long is a little 
tricky. So to help support the rails, I 
used an “outrigger” alongside my 
table saw and a hold down clamped 
to my miter gauge fence (see Shop 
Notes on page 19). 

I like to cut tenons with a dado 
blade, using my rip fence as a stop to 
control the length of the tenon. The 
only problem I have found with this 
method is that sometimes the four 
shoulders of the tenon wind up 


“stepped” or uneven. To prevent this, 
I intentionally cut stepped shoulders 
by sliding the workpiece about 1⁄6" 
away from the rip fence when cutting 
the top and bottom shoulders of the 
tenon. Then later I come back with a 
chisel and trim these shoulders so 
they’re flush, see photo in margin. 
ARCS. Once the tenons were cut, I 
laid out the arcs on the upper rails, see 
Fig. 11. To draw the arcs, I used a 
piece of !4"'-thick hardboard as a flex- 
ible curve. And to hold the hardboard 
in place, tack a small brad in the cen- 
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ter of the rail on the waste side of the 
curve and clamp a couple of wood 
blocks at each end of the rail. 

To cut the arc, I used a band saw, 
making sure to cut on the waste side 
of the layout line. And a well-sharp- 
ened spokeshave made quick work 
ofremoving the saw marks left behind 
by the band saw, see Fig. 12. (For 
more on using a spokeshave, see 
Talking Shop on page 27.) 

CHAMFERS. To add a finishing touch 
to the arcs, rout a 14" chamfer to each 
edge, see Figs. 13 and 13a. Then 
chamfer the top edges of the lower 
rails to match, see Fig. 13b. 

STRETCHER. Before assembling the 
rails and posts, there’s one more part 
to be made. To give the headboard a 
little more stability, a stretcher (E) 
is added below the rails, see drawing. 

Because the stretcher will be con- 
cealed by the mattress and box 
spring, I didn’t worry about making 
it the same thickness as the rails. It’s 
just a piece of 1!Ag''-thick stock with 
114"Jong tenons cut on each end, see 
detail ‘b’ in drawing on page 10. 

ASSEMBLY. After cutting tenons on the 
ends of the stretcher, I was ready to 
start assembling all the pieces. But I 
ran into a slight problem. I discov- 
ered that I didn’t have enough clamps 
long enough to span the entire width 
of the headboard and footboard. 

So I improvised. I used half a dozen 
smaller clamps, some clamping 
boards, and a couple of scrap blocks 
cut to fit down through the rail mor- 
tises, see Fig. 14. 

EDGING. After gluing up the head- 
board and footboard, the next step is 


Ye"-thick 


hardboard 


3 


to add edging (F) to the bottom of the 
lower rails, see Fig. 15 and drawing on 
page 10. This edging serves two pur- 
poses. First, it covers the exposed 
ends of the mortises. Second, it pre- 
vents the slats from sliding down all 
the way through the mortises. 

The edging is nothing more thana 
piece of 1!Ag''-thick stock, cut 2" wide 


Follow grain 
direction if 
using spokeshave 


and long enough to fit between the 
posts of the headboard and foothoard, 
see Fig. 15. A groove cut along the 
length of the edging allows it to fit 
snug over the lower rails, see Fig. 15a. 

Before attaching the edging, I rout- 
ed 14" chamfers on all four edges. 
Then glue and clamp the edging to 
the bottom rails. 


__- mortises 


Insert clampin 
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Slats 
With the posts and rails glued up, the 


next step is to add the slats (G), see 
drawing at right. Since the slats don’t 
require tenons on the ends, it’s sim- 
ply a matter of cutting them to fit in 
the mortises in the rails. 

CUT TO LENGTH. The first step in mak- 
ing the slats is to cut them to length. 
The slats fit all the way through the 
mortises in the rails and are cut to fit 
14" below the top of the upper rail. 

To determine the length of the slats, 
Islipped a thin, narrow piece of scrap 
down through the mortises and mea- 
sured the distance to the top of the 
rail. Then I cut all the slats 14" short- 
er than this measurement out of °⁄4"- 
thick stock. (Mine were 20°," long.) 

The next step is to rip the slats to 
finished width, see Fig. 16. This 
should match the width of the mor- 
tises in the rails (2" in my case). Safety 
note: Since the slats are so narrow, I 
used a push block to safely feed them 
past the saw blade, see Fig. 16. 

THICKNESS. Now all that’s left is to 
reduce the slats to the proper thick- 
ness to fit in the mortises. (My slats 
ended up 1%" thick.) To do this, I start- 
ed by resawing all the slats so that 
they were slightly thicker than the 
mortises (⁄6"), see Fig. 17. Again, I 
used a push block for safety reasons. 

When all the slats were resawn, I 
was able to sneak up on the final thick- 
ness for a perfect fit in the mortises. 
(I made my slats 1⁄4" thick.) A thick- 
ness planer is the easiest way to do 
this. But ifyou don’t have one of these 
tools, another way is to use a drill 
press set up with a fence and a large 
drum sander, see box below. 
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| NOTE: 
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INSERTING THE SLATS. Once you've fin- 
ished sanding all the slats, they can be 
inserted in the headboard and foot- 
board. I didn’t use any glue on the 
slats — they’ll be held in place 
between the lower rail edging and the 


DRUM SANDER THICKNESS PLANER 


cap that’s added later. Most of the 
slats slipped right into place without 
any trouble. But for a few of the more 
stubborn slats, I used a mallet and a 
thin piece of scrap wood to gently tap 
the slats home, see Fig. 18. 


To reduce the thickness of the slats 
for the bed, all you need is a drill 
press and a drum sander. (Since the 
slats are 2" wide, you need a drum 
sander that’s at least 214" tall. 
FENCE. Just clamp a fence to your 
drill press table near the drum 
sander. Then feed the slats through 
the sander one at a time, pushing 
them along the fence, see drawing. 


(Make sure to feed the slats in the 
opposite direction of the rotation of 
the drum, see detail ‘a’. ) 

Also, you'll get better results if 
you don't try to sand the slats down 
to finished thickness in a single pass. 
Instead, make three or four passes, 
moving the fence a little closer to 
the drum each time so you can 
“sneak up” on the final thickness. 
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Cap 

All that remains to complete both the 
headboard and footboard is to add a 
two piece cap, see drawing at left. The 
cap consists of a cove molding anda 
top with a bullnose edge profile. 

COVE MOLDING. The two cove mold- 
ings (H) are pieces of 34"-thick stock 
that are cut to finished size. I made my 
cove molding pieces 4°4" wide and 
6974" long. Then I routed a 14" cove 
around all four bottom edges of each 
piece, see Fig. 19. 

To complete the cove molding, all 
that’s left is to drill a couple of 14"-dia. 
holes for a pair of alignment pins, see 
Fig. 20. To drill these holes, I cen- 
tered the cove moldings on the length 
and width of the head and footboards 
and clamped them in place. Then I 
drilled holes through the molding 
pieces 1%" deep into the posts. 

ToP. The two tops (I) are also pieces 
of 3⁄4"-thick stock (514" x 71"). Both 
the top and bottom edges of the top 
are rounded over to create a bullnose 
profile. First I rounded over the bot- 


NOTE: 
Clamp 

cove molding 
to top of 
headboard/ 
footboard 


tom edges with a 14" roundover bit. NOTE: Rout 
Then for the top edges, I used a 1⁄4" USM 
roundover bit, but I set it only 3⁄6" a. a. 

deep, see Figs. 22 and 22a. 12" round- 14" round- CROSS SECTION 


over bit over bit set 
| 


Like the cove molding, the top also 
has holes for the alignment pins, but 
the procedure for drilling them is a bit 
different. Start by laying the top face 
down on your workbench. Then place 
the cove molding centered on top of 
the top piece, also top face down. Now 
clamp the two pieces down and use cove molding and top to the bed, I pieces aligned during the glue-up. 
the holes in the cove molding as cut four 11!/g"-Jong alignment pins To attach the caps, glue the cove 
guides for drilling two 14"-deep holes from a piece of 14!-dia. dowel stock. moldings to the head and footboard. 
in the top piece, see Fig. 23. Then I glued them into the holes in Finally, glue the tops down to the cove 

ASSEMBLY. Before assembling the the posts. The pins keep the cap moldings, see Figs. 24 and 24a. 


6" deep 
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Side Rails 

Once the head and footboard 
are complete, all that’s left is 
to connect them with a pair 
of side rails (J). These are 
just a couple of boards cut to 
size from 11⁄6"-thick stock, 
see drawing at right. Then the 
two outside edges are cham- 
fered, see detail ‘a’. 

The side rails are attached 
to the bed posts with bed rail fasten- 
ers. These fasteners are mortised into 
the ends of each rail and connect with 
the hardware that was installed ear- 
lier in the bed posts. (See Shop Notes 
on page 18 for details on installing 
the bed rail fasteners.) 

Once the fasteners are fitted into 
the mortises, they’re held in place 
with woodscrews. But I was worried 
about the screws holding, since 
they’re driven into end grain. So I 
inserted 14"-dia. cross dowels from 
the bottom edges of the side rails to 
give the screws something to “bite” 
into, see detail ‘b’. 

CLEATS. Before attaching the side rails 
to the bed, I added a cleat (K) to each 
rail. These cleats provide a support for 
the matttress slats. They're just a cou- 
ple pieces of hardwood that are 
attached to the side rails with glue 
and screws, see details ‘a’ and ‘c’. 


i" -dia. 
cross dowel 


Bed rail 
fastener 


fastener, 


MATTRESS SLATS. The side rails and 
cleats support the mattress and box 
spring of the bed. But for additional 
strength, I added five mattress slats 
(Œ). I used cherry for the mattress 
slats, but since they'll be concealed 


by the box spring, any hardwood will 
work. The slats aren’t fastened to the 
bed — they just sit on the cleats. 
FINISH. Finally, to finish the bed I 
wiped on three coats of an oil finish, 
sanding lightly between coats. 


e (4) 4" Bed Rail Fasteners 
e (38) #8 x 1%" Fh woodscrews 


pins and cross dowels) 


e (1) &"-dia. dowel 36" long (for alignment 


MATERIALS 
HEAD/FOOTBOARD 
A Headbd. Posts (2) 3x3-43% 
B Footbd. Posts (2) 3x3-28% 
C Upper Rails (2) 1% x 5 (rgh.) - 64 
D Lower Rails (2) 1% x 5 (rgh.) - 64 
E Stretcher (1) 1%6 x 4% - 64 
F Lwr. Rail Edgings (2)  1%6x2-61 
G Slats (34) V2 x 2 - 20% RS 
H Cove Moldings (2) % x A - 69% 
1 Tops (2) 3a x 52-71 
SIDE RAILS 
J Side Rails (2) 16 x 5% - 80 
K Cleats (2) 176 x 3⁄4 - 80 
L Mattress Slats (5) 3/4 x 3%- 62% 
SUPPLIES 
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~ ROUTING THROUGH MORTISES 


How do you make a through mortise in a workpiece? One answer is to 
start with two separate pieces and rout half a mortise in each one. 


W: Ted, our creative director, 
showed me the design for the 


cherry bed, all I could think of was 
having to chop out all those mortises 
for the slats in the head and footboard. 

But Ted came up with an unusual 
technique that really speeds up the 
process. Instead of cutting tradition- 
al mortises in a solid rail, we used a 
special jig to rout a series of shallow 
dadoes in a pair of boards. Then the 
boards are laminated with the dadoes 
facing each other. What you end up 
with is a rail with a completed row of 
through mortises. 

LAYOUT. There’s a total of eight rail 
pieces in the bed (two for each rail). 
But I started by laying out the dadoes 
on just one board. To do this, clamp 
a tape measure to the board. Then 
starting 3" from either end, mark out 
2"-wide dadoes spaced 114" apart, see 


Fig. 1 and detail ‘a’. (The 3" at each 
end allows for a tenon plus the space 
between the slats and the bed post.) 

To keep the dado spacing identi- 
cal in all the rails, I used this piece as 
a guide or “story stick” for laying out 


the dadoes on the other boards. But 
since the dadoes are cut in pairs, you 
only need to draw layout lines on half 
the boards. So just transfer the lines 
from the first board to three others, 
see drawing below. 
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Transfer layout lines to 
three other rail boards 


With all the dadoes laid out, the 
next step is to rout them. The trick 
here is to keep the router inside the 
layout lines. To do this, I used a jig that 
“corrals” my router and prevents it 
from cutting beyond the area marked 
out for each dado. 

MAKING THE JIG. To build the jig, I start- 
ed with an 1114" x 14" base made out 
of 24"-thick material, see drawing at 
right. (I used MDF, but plywood or 
solid wood will also work.) 

To square the jig with the edge of 
the workpiece, I glued a 2"-wide edge 
guide to one end. Note: This guide 
should be exactly the same thickness 
as your rail pieces (*" in my case). 

Next, cut a couple of 2" wide strips 
for the fences to guide the router. The 
important thing is to attach the first 
fence at a perfect right angle to the 
edge guide. To do this, I used a square 
to position the fence, clamped it in 
place, and then drilled a couple of 
shank holes, see Fig 2. I attached the 
fence with glue and woodscrews. 

The second fence must also be 
square to the edge guide, but this 


Wing nut 


and ince 
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time I used a different approach. To 
make sure the fences are parallel, I 
used a spacer to position the second 
fence, see Fig. 3. But since the width 
of the dadoes will be determined by 
the distance between the fences, the 
width of the spacer is critical. 

To find the spacer’s width, simply 
subtract the diameter of your router 
bit A used a3" straight bit) from the 


NOTE: 
Edge guide 
same thickness 
as rail pieces 


He" x 22" 


diameter of your router base (6" in 
my case). Then add 2" for the width 
of the dado. (I ended up needing a 
T'4"-wide spacer.) 

After cutting the spacer, use it to 
position the second fence while 
attaching it to the jig. Then to allow 
the fences to be tightened down over 
the rail pieces, I added carriage bolts 
and wing nuts at the ends of each 
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woodscrew 
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fence. (You'll need to drill a hole and 
counterbore for each carriage bolt.) 

ROUT NOTCH. In order to position the 
jig properly, you'll need to rout a notch 
in the edge guide, see Fig. 4. This 
notch is used as a reference to line up 
the jig with the layout lines. 

To rout the alignment notch, just 
slip a scrap piece of wood in the jig 
against the guide and tighten down 
the wing nuts. Then set your router 
bit to cut a dado equal to half the 
desired thickness of the completed 
mortises (1⁄4" in this case). Now rout 
adado in both the scrap and the edge 
guide of the jig, see Fig. 4. 

USING THE JIG. Once the jig is com- 
pleted, routing the dadoes is a snap. 
Simply slide the jig over the first pair 
of rails and clamp the rails together 
and then down to your workbench. 
Note: To support the rails while 
they're in the jig, I placed a couple of 
riser blocks underneath them at the 
ends, see Fig. 5. Now label each rail 
piece so you can keep them togeth- 
er when it comes time for assembly. 

To rout the first pair of dadoes, align 
the notch with the first set of layout 
lines and tighten down the wing nuts. 
Since the bit I used was only 4" wide, 
I routed each dado in three passes, 
see Fig. 5. And because the bit is not 
always centered in the base of the 


router, make sure to hold the router 
in the same relative position for each 
pass. (In other words, don’t rotate the 
router between passes.) 

After you rout the first dado, just 
loosen the wing nuts, move the jig 
down to the next set of layout lines, 
and repeat the process. When you've 
routed all the dadoes, do the same 
with the other three rail pairs. 

GLUE-UP. The second part of the 
process is gluing the rail halves 
together, see Fig. 6. There’s just a 
couple of points to keep in mind here. 

First, I wanted to avoid having to 


FIRST: Push router forward 
with base against left fence 


SECOND: Pull router back 
with base against right fence 


THIRD: Clean up waste 
along center of mortise 


clean up a lot of glue squeeze-out 
inside the mortises. So I applied the 
glue sparingly, and I kept it away from 
the edges of the dadoes. 

Second, I wanted to make sure the 
dadoes remained lined up while 
clamping the pieces together. So I 
made a couple spacer blocks to fit in 
the mortises, see Fig. 7. Then I ran a 
thin piece of wood through each mor- 
tise to remove any glue, see Fig. 7a. 

Finally, after the glue was dry, I 
removed the clamps and cut about a 
14" off each edge of the rails to trim 
them to finished width (414"). 
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Miter Gauge Fence 


Like many woodworkers, I attach an 
auxiliary fence to the miter gauge of 
my table saw to provide extra support 
when crosscutting. 

What I like best about an auxiliary 
fence is you can clamp a stop block to 
it and cut several pieces to the same 
length. But clamping the block exactly 
where you want it can be frustrating. 

To set up repeat cuts quickly and ac- 
curately, I made a miter gauge fence 
with a built-in stop block, see photo. A 
measuring tape attached to the back of 
the fence makes it easy to accurately 
position the stop block. 

FENCE. The fence consists of two 
pieces of */;"-thick hardwood, see 
Fig. 1. Although the fence can be as 
long as you want, make sure it’s not so 
long that it’s awkward to use. (I cut 
each piece 26" long.) 

T-SLOT. To allow the stop block to 
slide back and forth, there’s a T-slot in 
the top of the fence. The bottom part of 
this slot is cut before gluing the fence 
pieces together, see Fig. la. 

When the glue dries, the T-slot can 
be completed by cutting a centered 
slot in the edge of the fence, see Figs. 2 
and 2a. Next, I cut a shallow rabbet for 
the measuring tape (Fig. 2b), and 
chamfered the bottom edges of the 
fence for a sawdust relief. 

ATTACH FENCE. The fence is at- 
tached to the miter gauge with 
panhead screws. The location of the 
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holes for these screws determines the 
position of the fence on the miter 
gauge. I wanted the end of the fence to 
be right up against the blade. This re- 
quires shaving off just a bit of the fence 
after it’s attached to the miter gauge. 
Start by placing the miter gauge in 
the slot in the saw table. Then, with the 


fence clamped to the miter gauge so 
the end butts against the side of the 
blade (not the teeth), mark the location 
of the holes. 

After drilling the holes and screwing 
on the fence, trim off the end. 

STOP BLOCK. With the fence in 
place, the next step is to add the stop 


block. It’s made from two '4"-thick 
pieces of hardwood that are glued to- 
gether in an L-shape, see Fig. 3. 

The long (3'4") piece hangs in front 
of the fence and acts as the “stop.” 
Note: The bottom corners are cham- 
fered for sawdust relief. 

And the other piece holds the stop 
block’s locking mechanism. 

This is nothing more than a toilet 
bolt that passes through a centered 
hole drilled in the short piece. When 
you tighten a knob on the end of the 
bolt, the head pinches against the T- 
slot in the fence and locks the stop 
block in place. 

INDICATOR. To position the stop 
block accurately, I added an indicator. 
This is just a small piece of 1⁄4"-thick 
Plexiglas with a “hairline” etched in the 


back with a utility knife. 

To attach the indicator to the 
stop block and allow it to be ad- 
justed later, there are two slots 
near the top. (I made these slots 
by drilling a series of overlap- 
ping holes.) After screwing it in 
place, I sanded a chamfer on 
the top edges of the indicator 
and stop block. 

INSTALL TAPE. The next step is to 
install the measuring tape. Note: Be- 
cause I place the miter gauge on the 
left side of the blade, I used a self-adhe- 
sive measuring tape that reads from 
right to left. (It’s available through 
woodworking mail order catalogs.) 

To install the tape, lock the stop 
block flush with the end of the fence, 
see Fig. 4. Then slide the tape 
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Now nail the strip in the groove. 
Then mount the jig on the saw, and 
push it through the blade to trim off the 
right edge, see drawing below. 

The purpose of trimming the base is 
so you know exactly where the blade 


UT OFF WASTE} 
TO DETERMINE 
EDGE OF JIG 


Van HARDWOOD 


STRIP INTO GROOVE ON 
BOTTOM OF BASE BOARD. 


will cut — right along the edge. (Note: 
Be sure to use the same blade that you 
plan to cut the taper with.) 

LAY OUT TAPER. Now to cut a taper 
using this jig, first lay out the taper on 
your workpiece with a pencil, see 
drawing at right. Carry the pencil lines 
over and down the end and edge of the 
workpiece with a square. 

Next, place the workpiece on the jig 
so the pencil marks align with the edge 
of the base board (which is the path of 
the blade). 

ATTACH THE STOPS. With the 
workpiece in position on top of the jig, 
I screwed down stop fences along the 
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bottom and left edges of the workpiece 
to hold it in place. 

When attaching these stops, there 
are a couple of ways to go about it. The 
first method is to draw lines around the 
workpiece with a pencil, then remove 
the workpiece and screw the stops 
down along the pencil lines. A better 
way is to temporarily clamp the 
workpiece to the jig and butt the stops 
up tight against the workpiece. Then 
screw them down. 

USING THE JIG. To use the jig, hold 
the workpiece tight against the stop 
fences and push the jig through the 


> VALIGN PENCIL MARKS. 
ON THE EDGE 

OF JIG THEN SCREW 
DOWN FENCES 


blade. It will cut the taper along the 
pencil line. (Note: You can make the jig 
even safer to use by simply attaching 
the workpiece to the jig with either 
double-sided carpet tape or a quick-re- 
lease clamp.) 


Panel/Cut-Off Jig 


A nice feature of this jig is that it can 
be used two ways. I originally built it 
to trim the ends of large glued-up pan- 
els. But by adding a moveable stop 
block, you can convert it from a panel- 
cutting jig to a cut-off jig (for cutting 
several pieces to an equal length). 

CONSTRUCTION. To make the jig 
base, cut a piece of 14" plywood about 
16" wide and long enough to extend 12" 
past the wing of the table saw. 

The base is guided with two runners. 
The first runner is cut to fit the miter 
gauge slot. The second runner rides 
against the edge of the extension wing 
on your table saw. (Some extension 
wings have bolts along the edges, so 
you may want to add a wooden strip to 
the edge of the wing.) 

ASSEMBLY. To assemble the jig, 
place the first runner in the miter 
gauge slot and spread a thin bead of 
glue along the top of it. Then position 
the plywood base over the runner so 
the working end of the plywood ex- 
tends into the path of the blade. 

‘Temporarily tack the plywood to the 
runner with small brads. Then turn the 
base over to drill pilot holes and drive 
in screws to secure the runner to the 
base. Return this assembly to the saw 
and screw the outside runner to the 
base so it fits snugly against the 
wooden strip on the edge of the exten- 
sion wing. 

Now trim the working end of the 


base square by pushing it through the 
saw blade. 

THE FENCE. Finally, add a fence to 
the trailing edge of the base. Chamfer 
the inside edge of this fence to create a 
sawdust relief. Then use a framing 
square to position the fence square 
with the working edge (and the blade), 
and screw it in place. 

To make the groove for the stop 
block, cut another strip the same width 
as the fence. Then cut two small square 
spacers out of 1⁄4" plywood. Glue the 
plywood spacers to the end of the first 
fence, and then add the top strip. This 


will form a 1⁄4" slot for a carriage bolt 
that holds the wooden stop block to 
the fence, see detail drawing. 

USING THE JIG. To get the cleanest 
cuts when using this jig, I use a three- 
cut procedure. First, cut all of the 
pieces to a rough length (about 1%" 
longer than needed). Then cut a clean 
end on one end of each rough piece. 

Mark the final length on one of the 
pieces (measuring from the clean end), 
and adjust the stop block so the cut is 
made on this mark. All remaining 
pieces can be cut to identical length 
using the stop block. 
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Most table saws aren’t wide enough 
to accomodate large panels or long 
boards. A simple solution is to create 
additional support by building exten- 
sions onto your table saw. 

INFEED TABLE. When I’m ripping 
extra long boards, sometimes I need 
more room in front of the blade to sup- 
port my workpiece. So I made an in- 
feed support that bolts to the rip fence, 
see drawing below. 

To make the infeed support table, 
start with a 4"-tall fence extension. 
Then to extend the table top in front of 
the saw, I screwed an 8"-wide support 
board to the bottom edge of the exten- 
sion. This gives me a wider table to rest 
the workpiece on. And the longer rip 
fence helps to keep the work steady 
when ripping. 


Infeed & Outfeed Tables 


OUTFEED TABLE. I made this 
outfeed table out of 34" plywood and 
mounted it to the back of my saw with 
bolts and L-brackets, see Fig. 1. When 
positioning the brackets, allow for the 


the plywood in place, cut two grooves 
for the miter gauge, see Fig. 2. Note: 
These grooves don’t have to be a per- 
fect fit — just large enough so that the 


miter gauge slides in and out freely. 


rip fence guide bar 
and the motor | 4, 
housing (with the OUTEEED TABLE 
blade tilted to 45°). 
To align the 


outfeed table with 
the table top, I 
ripped two spacer 
blocks to width. 
These fill in the 
space between the 
plywood table and 
the L-brackets, see 
detail in Fig. 1. 
Before screwing 
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On a formal project, the legs look 
more slender and graceful if they’re ta- 
pered, rather than left square. The fast- 
est and easiest way to do this is to use 
the table saw and a taper jig. 

If you're tapering a leg on all four 
sides, you’ll need an adjustable taper 
jig. But some projects call for legs that 
are tapered on just two faces. To do 
this, I use a simple jig that can be made 
from a couple pieces of scrap wood. 

MAKING THE JIG. Start by making a 
base out of a piece of plywood the 
same length as the desired tapered sec- 
tion on the actual leg (2214" in the ex- 
ample above), see Fig. 1. The width 


isn’t important. What is important is 
the amount the jig tapers from top to 
bottom. This should equal the amount 
of taper you desire on the finished 
piece (%'" in this example). 

When I made my jig, I used the band 
saw to cut the taper on the plywood. 
Then I sanded the cut edge smooth. 
Note: The tapered edge of the plywood 
will run against the rip fence when the 
jig is complete, see Fig. 1. Finally, to 
hold the workpiece in the jig, I screwed 
a stop block to the wide end of the ply- 
wood. The stop should overhang the 
edge of the base nearest the blade (the 
uncut edge) by about 1⁄4". 
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stock as well, and screwed it to the 
face of the jig. Since the workpiece 
rests against this stop, make sure it’s 
square to the surface of your table saw. 

Note: I didn’t glue the stop in place. 
By mounting it with screws, it can be 
easily replaced if it gets chewed up 
with use. Just make sure the screws 
are above the path of the saw blade. 

To make it even easier to add a re- 
placement stop, you can cut a shallow 
rabbet down the face of the jig. This 
way the replacement will automati- 
cally be square to the table. 

One last tip. I like to clamp my 
workpiece to the face of the jig while 
cutting the tenons. This keeps the 
workpiece from tilting while it passes 
through the saw. Just make sure that 
you place the clamp well above the 
path of the blade. 


ADJUSTMENT SLOT. To allow the 
featherboard to be used with varying 
widths of stock, I cut an adjusting slot 
near the short edge. 

To make the slot, cut a ™g'-wide 
groove that extends 5%" from the 
square end of the featherboard, see 
Fig. 1. Then for added strength, cut a 
small filler block and glue it in place. 

RUNNER. With the featherboard 
complete, the next step is to cut a 12"- 
long blank for the runner and stop 
block. Cut the blank to fit in the miter 
gauge slot of your table saw, see Fig. 1. 
(On my table saw the miter gauge slot 
is 3⁄4" deep and 34" wide.) 

Once the blank is cut, a hole for a 
bolt and a runner expansion slot are 
made in one end, see Fig. 2. Then cut 


the runner to a finished 
length of 5", see Fig. 1. 

STOP BLOCK. I used the re- 
mainder of the blank to make 
the stop block. Cut two 30° 
angles on one end and trim 
the block to length. Then 
glue the block to the top of 
the runner, see Fig. 3. 

Finally, assemble the 
featherboard and the runner with the 
bolt, washer, and wing nut, see Fig. 4. 

USING THE FEATHERBOARD. To use 
the featherboard, place the runner in 
the miter gauge slot. Then place your 
workpiece against the table saw fence. 
Now slide the featherboard up tightly 
against the workpiece and tighten the 
wing nut. As the wing nut is tightened, 


the bolt head forces the sides of the 
guide bar against the sides of the miter 
gauge slot. In effect, it’s wedged tightly 
in place. 

Note: To prevent the saw blade from 
binding while making a cut, be sure to 
position the featherboard in front of 
the cutting edge of the saw blade, see 
photo above. 
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To get safe and accurate results when 
using a rip fence on the table saw, I like 
to use a featherboard. 

A featherboard is designed to apply 
constant pressure to the side of the 
workpiece. This pressure is created by 
cutting several long kerfs in one end of 
the featherboard. The stock that re- 
mains, the finger-like barbs, act like 
springs, putting pressure against the 
workpiece and holding it up against 
the rip fence. 

EXPANDABLE RUNNER. For me, the 
biggest problem with using a feather- 
board has always been finding a way to 
hold it in place, especially on a table 
saw where clamping is difficult. 

To solve this problem, I made a 
featherboard with a runner that ex- 


pands to fit tightly in the miter gauge 
slot of my table saw, refer to Fig. 4a. 
But this only keeps the runner in place. 

To keep the featherboard from turn- 
ing, I glued a stop block to the top of 
the runner. By mitering the end of the 
stop 30° each way, the featherboard 
can be used in two directions. 

CUT THE BLANK. To make the 
featherboard, I started with a 3⁄4"-thick 
blank, about 14" long. Next, rip it to a 
finished width of 2%" and cut a 30° mi- 
ter on one end, see Fig. 1. The feather- 
board will be trimmed to a finished 
length of 10" later. 

BARBS. The next step is to cut a se- 
ries of kerfs to make the barbs. To keep 
each of the barbs a uniform length, I 
measured 23⁄4" from the mitered end. 


Then I marked a stop line parallel to 
the angle on the end of the board, see 
Fig. 1. Each of the barbs is 4’ wide and 
can be cut with a hand saw, a band saw, 
or a table saw. 

Note: If you use a table saw, raise the 
blade to full height so the ends of the 
kerfs will be as vertical as possible. 
This will allow room for an adjustment 
slot that is added later. 

Safety Note: When using the table 
saw to cut the kerfs, cut until you reach 
the stop line, then turn off the saw and 
wait for the blade to stop. Next, pull 
the stock back out and away from the 
blade before turning the saw on to cut 
the next kerf. 

Finally, cut the featherboard to its 
finished length of 10". 
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Compound miters can be made on the 
table saw by angling the miter gauge 
and tilting the saw blade. This proce- 
dure usually involves referring to a 
chart for the correct angles to set the 
miter gauge and the blade — and even 
then it can be tricky. 

If the blade tilt angle is off just a hair, 
the workpieces won't fit properly 
when it comes time for assembly. And 
it’s difficult to tell if the angles are cor- 
rect until after you cut the pieces and 
begin fitting them together. 

But sometimes there is an easier 
way to make a compound miter. If the 
workpiece can be tilted to the angle it 
will be used, the blade can stay at 90°, 
and only the miter gauge need be 
angled (a simple miter). This technique 
works especially well when cutting 
crown molding. 

Crown molding is usually designed 
to fit at the top of a piece of furniture 


Easy Compound Miters 


or woodwork. Sometimes it fits against 
the inside corner of two pieces that are 
joined at a 90° angle. Other times it’s 
simply a design element that sits on top 
of or “crowns” a piece of furniture. 

Depending upon which type of 
crown molding you're using, the edges 
of the molding will either be parallel or 
perpendicular. In either case, you can 
tilt the molding to the position it will 
occupy on the finished project. The 
trick is to simply provide some backing 
to support the molding in this position 
while it’s being cut. 

AUXILIARY FENCE. To provide the 
necessary backing, begin by screwing 
an auxiliary fence to the face of the mi- 
ter gauge. Make sure the fence is tall 
enough and long enough to adequately 
support the molding when it’s held in 
position, see Fig. 1. 

Now, place the molding with the bot- 
tom edge facing up and against the 
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Once the dado blade is at the correct 
height, make a series of passes over 
the blade to remove the majority of the 
waste. Start about 1/4" from the edges 
and work toward the center. 

The object of all this is to create a 
platform-shaped piece with ridges 
along the edges and a very narrow 
ridge in the center. The ridge in the 
center supports the piece so it won’t 
bow if pressure is applied to the top as 
it’s pushed through the saw. 

Caution: The only problem I’ve ever 
had using this method was if the 
workpiece was so wide that the out- 
side ridge fell down into the miter 
gauge slot. As long as the board is sup- 
ported by the inside ridge and the cen- 
ter ridge, this isn’t a problem. 

CUT OFF RIDGES. After you've re- 
moved most of the stock, switch to a 
regular saw blade. Then stand the 
workpiece on edge with the rip fence 
set to the desired thickness and trim 
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off the outside ridges, see left view in 
drawing below. 

If youre making a panel with a 
tongue, such as in a frame and panel 
door, there’s no need to switch to a 
standard blade. Just leave the dado 
blade on the saw and set the fence so 
the distance from the fence to the 
blade equals the thickness of the 
tongue, see right view below. 

Then raise the dado blade up until 
the height above the table equals the 
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length of the tongue. One pass through 
the saw removes the outside ridge and 
cuts a rabbet to leave a tongue. 

REMOVE CENTER RIDGE. Finally, I 
use a hand plane to remove the center 
ridge and smooth off the saw marks. Of 
course, you could use a hand plane for 
the entire operation. But if you have 
several pieces to plane to the same 
thickness, this table saw method is 
quicker and more accurate. 


Push Block 


A good push block is probably one of 
the most important accessories for 
your table saw. It should be designed to 
give you control over the workpiece 
while protecting your fingers from the 
saw blade. 

This push block has three parts: a 
reusable handle and a replaceable 
main body and heel. 

HANDLE. Since the handle is the 
only permanent part, it’s worth making 
a good one. I cut the handle out of a 
piece of 2x4, but any 14"-thick stock 
will do. Start by cutting the handle 
blank 314" wide by 9" long. 

Now, lay out the shape 
shown below on the blank. 
Then cut the handle to shape 
on a band saw, and round over 
the sharp edges. 

The handle is attached to 
the 2x4 body and the heel with 
a drywall screw. Drill a shank 
hole for this screw at a slight angle 
(about 5°) so when the screw is 
tightened down it will pull the main 
body and heel tight into the notch in 
the handle, see detail drawing. 

BODY AND HEEL. The body and 
heel are designed so they can be re- 
placed when they get chewed up. 
For the body, cut a 7'-long piece 
from a scrap of 2x4. The heel is cut 
from a piece of 1⁄4"-thick hardboard 
(Masonite) to the same width (or 
even slightly less) than the body. It 


— 
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should extend 1⁄4" below the bottom 
edge of the body, see detail drawing. 
ASSEMBLY. To assemble the push 
block, clamp the parts together on a 
flat surface. Then screw the assembly 
together with a drywall screw. 
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A Few Words... 


Seems like nearly every time I get together with a group of 
woodworkers, the conversation eventually shifts to what 
our favorite tools are. One person enjoys turning 
projects on a lathe, another likes to make fancy 
cut-out projects on a scroll saw, and still an- 
other uses a router to make everything 
from custom molding to dovetail joints. 

There is one power tool, though, that I 
can’t really imagine doing without. That’s 
the table saw. Like most woodworkers, a table saw was 
the first major power tool purchase I made. And also like 
many woodworkers, for a long time I confined my table 
saw to doing just two basic tasks — ripping and cross- 
cutting. I still use my saw as a workhorse for jobs like 
those. But even the most basic table saw is capable of 
doing much more. 

With a little ingenuity and some simple jigs, you can 
use your table saw to perform a number of different 
jobs. I’m still surprised every now and then when I hear 
about a new idea for getting more use out of my table 
saw. It just goes to show what you can achieve with a 
little imagination. 

While building different projects over the years, I’ve come 
across a lot of problems. I’ve found that if you think about a 
problem long enough and hard enough, you can usually find 
asolution. This booklet contains some of the table saw solu- 
tions and ideas that we have tried out while building 
projects here in the Woodsmith shop. 

All of the jigs and tips in this booklet do one of two things. 
They either show you a way to make your table saw more 
versatile, or make your saw safer to use. Some do both. But 
hopefully, they will also help you to get more enjoyment and 
satisfaction out of your table saw as well as your wood- 
working. And that’s what it’s really all about. 


Donald B. Peschke 
for Woodsmith and ShopNotes Magazines 


Ripping thin strips on the table saw is 
one of those jobs that used to send 
little shivers up my spine. The danger 
in cutting small strips lies in the 
chance that the strip will get trapped 
between the blade and the rip fence 
and be thrown back (kickback). 

Besides kickback, this type of cut is 
difficult to make because the strips are 
usually so small it’s almost impossible 
to guide the stock through the blade to 
get a uniform cut. 

SET UP ON THE WASTE SIDE. To 
overcome these two problems, I try to 
cut thin strips on the “waste” side of 
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the board. I use a 
couple of different 
methods for doing 
this. But regardless 
of the method I use, 
I always cut the 
strips from an over- 
sized blank for 


safety’s sake. | r 
SINGLE STRIPS. || | screwTo 
The first method is DETERMINE 
THICKNESS 

one that I use when I OF STRIP 


need to make just 


one or two strips. I 

begin by setting the rip fence so the 
distance between the blade and the 
fence equals the thickness of the strip, 
see drawing at left. Then set the blade 
height to equal the width of the strip. 

Standing the oversized workpiece on 
edge, make the first pass through the 
table saw. Then turn the workpiece 
around and make the second pass, see 
upper view in drawing at left. 

To remove the strips from the board, 
set up the rip fence so the blade cuts 
the strips off on the outside (left) side 
of the blade. The small strips simply 
fall off on the waste side of the blade, 
reducing the chance of kickback, see 
lower view in drawing at left. 

MULTIPLE STRIPS. When I need to 
cut several small strips (like for a bent 
lamination project), I use a different 
approach. It involves using a stop 
block to help re-position the rip fence 
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rest flat on the surface of the table saw, 
and not on top of the pin. 

THE PIN. After cutting the notch, cut 
a 1'4'-long indexing pin to exactly the 
same width and height as the notch, 
and glue it into the notch. 

POSITION THE FENCE. Next, clamp 
the plywood fence to the miter gauge, 
and position it so the distance between 
the indexing pin and the right side of 
the blade equals the width of the 
blocks you want for the dentil molding, 
see drawing below. 

Check this measurement by lightly 
nicking the edge of the plywood fence 
with the dado blade. If the distance be- 


tween the nick and the pin is correct, 
drill pilot holes in the fence and screw 
it to the miter gauge with panhead 
screws and washers. 

CUT THE KERFS. To cut the kerfs in 
the workpiece, raise the dado blade to 
the desired depth of cut. Then butt the 
end of the stock against the pin and 
make a pass over the dado blade. 
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For the next cut (and all the follow- 
ing cuts), place the newly-cut kerf over 
the indexing pin, and make another 
pass, see drawing below. This se- 
quence is repeated for the entire length 
of the workpiece. 

CLEAN UP. The bottom of the kerfs 
will probably be a little rough from the 
marks left behind by the dado blade. I 


use a sharp chisel to “plane” the bot- 
tom of each kerf. 
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Bed Rail Fasteners 


To hold the side rails to the 
posts on the bed, I needed 
a strong knock-down joint. 
So I used some special 
hardware called bed rail fas- 
teners, see photo above. 

Bed rail fasteners consist 
of two steel plates that fit 
together somewhat like a 
locking mortise and tenon 
joint, see drawing below. 
The “tenon” plate has two 
tapered hooks that fit in the 
“mortise” plate and draw 
the two together. 

Note: Bed rail fasteners 
come in several sizes. But 


for this bed, I chose 4" fas- 
teners (4!4" actual size). 
(For sources, see page 35.) 

MORTISE PLATE. I started by 
mounting the mortise plate, 
see Step 1. Locating this 
plate is easy enough. I sim- 
ply centered it on the width 
of the post 7!"A¢" from the 
bottom, see Step 1. 

After you have scribed 
around the mortise plate, 
the next step is to drill two 
series of overlapping holes. 

First, °4""-dia. holes are 
drilled '4"-deep to provide 
clearance for the hooks on 


the tenon plate, see Step 2, along the layout lines. 
The second set of holes When attaching the fas- 
creates a shallow mortise teners, keep in mind that 
that puts the plate flush there isa top and a bottom 
with the face of the post. end to the plate, see Step 5. 
These holesarelargerthan (The slots should be closer 
the first set 74"), and their to the top.) 
depth matches the thick- Note: You may need to 
ness of the plate (!4"-deep), _ redrill the countersink on 
see Step 3. the fasteners to get the #8 
I left the deeper holes screws to fit flush. 
rough. But the holes that TENON PLATES. With the 
hold the plate have to be mortise plates attached, the 
pared to match the outline tenon plates can be added 
of the plate, see Step 4. So to the ends of the side rails. 
to give me a clean, straight But because the rails are 
edge, I clamped a board so long and because you're 


NOTE: 


width of post 


Center plate on 


X-Acto knife 


Ip" 
drill bit 


To begin, position the mortise 
plate on the post and scribe 
around it with an X-Acto knife. 


Next, drill overlapping holes 
that will provide clearance for 
the hooks on the tenon plate. 


1h" Forstner bit 


To set the plate flush with the 


post's surface, drill another, 
larger set of overlapping holes. 
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Now clean up the second set 
of holes with a chisel, using a 
scrap piece as a straightedge. 


Woodsmith 


#8 x 11⁄2" Fh 
woodscrew 


—_— 


When screwing the mortise 
plate into the post, be sure the 
mortises are oriented near the top. 
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working with end grain, the 
procedure is a bit different. 

The tenon plates have 
small “nubs” on their back 
faces where the hooks were 
stamped to the plate. So 
after laying out the position 
of the plate on the end of the 
rail (it’s centered), I drilled 
two shallow clearance holes 
using a hand drill with a 34"- 
dia. bit, see Step 6. 

Next, the plate needs to 


_be mortised into the ends 


of the side rails. But since 
the side rails are over 6 feet 
long, I couldn’t use the drill 
press to do it. Instead, I used 
a hand-held router with a 
straight bit, see Step 7. 

To do this, I clamped the 
rail in my bench vise. And 
to provide more support for 
the router base, I clamped 
two scrap pieces to each face 
so they were flush with the 
end of the rail. 

Then with the bit set 14" 
deep, I routed the mortise, 
stopping short of the layout 
lines an all sides. Now the 
mortise can be squared with 
a chisel, refer to Step 4. 

CROSS DOWEL. At this point, 
you could attach the tenon 
plate to the rail. But since 
you're screwing into end 


Center tenon 
plate on rail. 


s 


After laying out the tenon plate on 
the end of the rail, drill two holes for 
the nubs on the back face of the plate. 


Next, rough out the mortise for the 
plate with a router and a straight 
bit. Then clean up the sides as in Step 4. 


To strengthen the holding power of 
the screws, | drilled a 2"-dia. hole 
under the rail and glued in a cross dowel. 


grain, the screws won't have 
much holding power. So to 
give the screw threads some 
long grain to “bite” into, I 
added a 14"-dia. cross dowel 


Cutting Tenons on Long Rails 


Like many pieces on the 
bed, the length of the upper 
and lower rails made them 
a challenge to work with, 
especially when cutting 
their tenons. 

So I created an “outrig- 
ger” to support the ends of 
the pieces, see Figs. 1 and 
1a. I clamped a long board 
to a saw horse so it matched 
the height of my saw’s table. 

Then, I clamped a hold 
down to my miter gauge 
fence. This hold down is 
positioned just above the 
rail and prevents the work- 
piece from tipping up. 
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to the rail, see Step 8. 

All this dowel requires is 
drilling a deep hole in the 
bottom edge of the rail. (I 
used a work support simi- 


With the dowel in place, the tenon 
can be screwed to the rail. Then the 
rail can be hooked onto the post. 


lar to the one shown below.) 

Once the dowel is glued 
in place, the tenon plate can 
be screwed to the end of the 
side rail, see Step 9. 


Auxiliary miter. 
gauge fence 


Hold down 
clamped to fence 
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Scrap hold down 
prevents rail 
from tipping 


CHILDREN’S 
PROJECT 


CHILDREN’S BOOKCASE 


The shelves on this bookcase are adjustable, but with a little different twist. 
They can be tilted slightly to “cradle” thin children’s books. 


W. makes this a bookcase for 
children are the shelves. They're 


designed to hold children’s books. 
Children’s books come in a variety of 
sizes just like adult books — except 
that most are too thin to stand up by 
themselves; they fall over pretty eas- 
ily. So we designed shelves that tilt 
towards the back. This way, the 
shelves “cradle” the books along both 
the bottom and edge, and as a result, 
the books stand up better. 

Of course, all the children’s book- 
cases I've ever seen hold more than 
just books. There are always toys, So 
the shelves have been designed to be 
adjustable. They can be tilted to hold 
books or laid flat to hold toys. And in 
either position, they rest securely on 
Lshaped shelf supports. 


SIDES 
I began building the bookcase by glu- 
ing up two oversize panels for the 
sides (A), see drawing on page 21. (I 
used 34"-thick solid maple.) After the 
panels are sanded flat and smooth, I 
cut them to final width (16") but left 


MATERIALS 

A Sides (2) ¥% x 16 - 44 rgh. 
B Front/Back Aprons (2) 34x 4% - 30% 

C Fixed Shelf (1) 3/4 x 10 rgh. - 30% 
D Fixed Back (1) %yx 4a - 30% 

E Upper Shelf (1) ¥%y X 73⁄4 - 30%, 

F Middle Shelf (1) 3/4 x 113% - 30% 

G Lower Shelf (1) ¥%, x 13% - 30% 

H Shelf Backs (3) 34x 4V4 - 30⁄4 

SUPPLIES 


e (14) #8 x 2%" Fh Woodscrews 
+ (14) 3%" Dome Top Plugs 

e (12) Shelf Supports w/holes 

e (6) #6 x %" Rh Woodscrews 


Ee 
CUTTING DIAGRAM 


34" x 51⁄2" - 96" Hard Maple (2 Boards @ 3.7 Bd. Ft. ea.) 


eRe INCRE REIT Ce 


34" x 52" - 96" Hard Maple (3 Boards @ 3.7 Bd. Ft. ea.) 


A Se A Yi, 


34" x 52" - 96" Hard Maple (2 Boards @ 3.7 Bd. Ft. ea.) 
c EIG | ie 


34" x 52" - 96" Hard Maple (3.7 Bd. Ft.) 


Y 
Se: seer eee ue AY 
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them slightly long (44"). (This extra 
length makes it easier to cut the curve 
along the top edge.) 

LAYOUT CURVES. Now that you have 
squared-up panels, the next step is to 
lay out the curves on the sides. This 
is easy to do and doesn’t require any 
artistic skill. And you can do it right 
on the panels or make a template. 

First, draw a 1" grid, see pattern 
below. With the grid complete, the 
curve can be drawn one square at a 
time. It’s a lot like drawing dot-to-dot. 

DRILL HOLES. Next, while the side pan- 
els were still square, I decided to drill 
a couple sets of holes. 

The first set of holes are for secur- 
ing the top shelf and aprons that con- 
nect the sides later. Since these are 
drilled all the way through the panels, 
I laid them out on the outside face of 
each side, see drawing and detail ‘a’. 

The next set of holes holds the shelf 
supports. These 1/"-dia. holes are 
only 34" deep and are laid out and 
drilled on the inside face of the pan- 
els, see drawing and detail ‘b’. 

To make the shelves adjustable, 
the panels get three holes for each 
shelf: one in front and two in back. 
What’s odd here is that the two top 
holes for each shelf don’t line up. The 
upper hole in back (the one used 
when the shelfis flat) is 14" lower than 
the hole in front. That’s because I 
planned to hide the front shelf sup- 
port in a shallow groove under the 
shelf. But more on this later. 


32H 6" 


20" 


NOTE: Side 
panels glued up SIDE 


from %"-thick stock 

SHAPE SIDES. Once both sets of holes 
are drilled, I shaped the curves on 
the panels in three steps. First, I 
roughed out the curves on the band 
saw, staying about 1⁄6" from the lay- 
out lines, see Fig. 1. Then I sanded 
them smooth with a drum sander on 
the drill press, see Fig. 2. 

And finally, I routed a bullnose pro- 
file with a hand-held router on the 
front edge and along the top, see Fig. 
3. To do this, I used a 1%" round-over 
bit set to make a */¢'"-deep cut, see 
Fig. 3a. This will leave a tiny flat area 
down the center of each edge, but a 
few passes with sandpaper will easi- 
ly smooth over the bullnose profile. 


NOTE: Rout 
wp and front 
iges only 


SAFETY NOTE: Rout 
edge counterclockwise 


1" round- 
over bit 


Lay out apron holes 


on outside face 


SIDE PATTERN 


ee 
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Aprons & Fixed Shelf 

Now that the sides of the bookcase 
are complete, they can be connected 
at the bottom and top. I used two sim- 
ple aprons at the bottom and a fixed 
shelf at the top, see drawing at right. 

APRONS. I started by working on the 
front and back aprons (B), see 
drawing at right. The only difference 
between these 41," wide (tall) pieces 
is that the top edge of the front apron 
is beveled 15°, see detail ‘a’. Later, this 
bevel will give the lower shelf enough 
clearance when it’s tilted back, refer 
to detail ‘a’ at the top of page 23. 

FIXED SHELF. With the aprons at the 
bottom complete, I added a fixed shelf 
to connect the sides at the top, see 
drawing. Like the adjustable shelves 
added later, this shelf is made up of 
two pieces: a shelf and a back. Unlike 
the other shelves, the front edge of 
this one is curved. 

To make the fixed shelf (C), start 
out with a 34"-thick panel that’s 10" 
wide and cut to the same length as 
the aprons (3014"), see drawing. 

Once the panel is glued up, the only 
thing you need to do is shape its front 
edge. This time, instead of laying out 
a grid like I did with the sides, I drew 
the curve using a simple bow, see 
photo below. (The shelf is 934" wide 
at the center and 83⁄4" at the ends.) 

When the curve is laid out, I 
roughed it out with the band saw, 
sanded it to the line, and then routed 
the same bullnose profile that I rout- 
ed earlier on the edges of the side 
panels, see detail ‘b’. 

FIXED BACK. With the fixed shelf com- 
plete, I added a back to act as a stop 
and to prevent the shelf from sagging. 
The fixed back (D) is 414" wide and 
matches the length of the shelf (3014"). 


A To lay out the curve on the fixed 
shelf, I made a simple bow with 
a scrap piece and some string. 


NOTE: Rip 
fixed shelf 
10" wide, 
then cut 
curve 


BACK APRON 
® 


® 
FRONT APRON 


FIXED SHELF 
© 


Same bullnose 
| profile as on 
FRONT BACK side panels Y 
ls APRON APRON pilot 


The first bit of work to do on the 
back is cut a groove for attaching it to 
the fixed shelf, see detail ‘b’ above. 
This groove is 3⁄4" deep and is locat- 
ed 3⁄4" down from the back’s top edge. 

After the groove is cut, all that’s left 
is to rout the bullnose profile along the 
top edge, see detail ‘b’. Then the fixed 
back can be glued to the shelf. 

CASE ASSEMBLY. Now the case is ready 
to be screwed together, see Fig. 4. 
The easiest way to do this is with the 
bookcase lying on its back — both 


the fixed shelf and the back apron are 
flush with the backs of the sides. The 
tricky part is holding the front apron 
in position. To do this, I cut two spac- 
ers (13!4" long) and stood them up at 
the sides of the case, see Fig. 4. 

PLUGS. To hide the screws, I used 
“dome top” plugs, see Fig. 4a. But 
instead of adding them now, I waited 
until after the finish had been applied. 
This way, I could disassemble the 
case when finishing and lay each 
piece flat on the bench. 


#8 x 2%" Fh 
woodscrew | 


NOTE: K 
Add plugs “Dome 
after finish top 

is dry plug 
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Adjustable Shelves 

All that’s left now is to add the three 
adjustable shelves, see drawing at 
right. Except for their widths, they're 
all identical. And like the fixed shelf 
on top, each adjustable shelf has a 
back to prevent it from sagging. 

But the backs on the adjustable 
shelves extend higher than the back 
on the fixed shelf, see detail ‘a’ at right. 
This way, the books won't fall out 
when the shelves are tilted. 

SHELVES. To make the upper (E), 
middle (F), and lower shelves (G), 
I started by gluing up three 3⁄4"-thick 
panels and then ripped each to fin- 
ished width, see drawing. Then to 
allow room for the L-shaped shelf sup- 
ports, I cut the shelves 1⁄4" shorter 
than the opening of the case, refer to 
Fig. 5a. (My shelves were 30!/" long.) 

Each shelf rests on four supports. 
But in the front of each shelf, I cut a 
shallow groove in the bottom face just 
wide enough (/4") to hold the sup- 
ports, see detail ‘b’. 

Now to complete the shelves, rout 
each front edge with the same bull- 
nose profile, see detail ‘c’. 

SHELF BACKS. With the shelves com- 
plete, I cut the three shelf backs (H) 
to size, see drawing. These pieces are 
all 41⁄4" wide (tall) and match the 
length of the shelves (3014"). 

Next, to join the backs to the 
shelves, I cut a34''-deep groove near 
the bottom edge of each back piece, 
see detail ‘d’. Then before gluing the 
backs to the shelves, I routed the 
same bullnose profile on the top edge 
of each back, refer to detail ‘a’. 

FINISH. After the shelves and backs 
have been glued together, the book- 
case can be finished. To do this, I 
unscrewed the case so I could lay 


UPPER SHELF 


NOTE: 

To adjust 
shelves, 
reposition 
back shelf 
support 


L-shaped 
shelf supports, 
see Fig. 5a. 


Beveled apron 
provides clearance 
for lower shelf 


All 
Size dado to 4} 
fit support N 


® 


3y" 
SHELF BACKS 


Size dado to Nill 


aod fit shelf 
7 


over bit 


each piece flat. Then I applied a few 
coats of a wipe-on finish. 

Once the last coat of finish was dry, 
I screwed the case back together and 
plugged the screw holes, see Fig. 4a 
on page 22. (You'll want to finish the 
plugs first.) But to avoid tapping the 
plugs in too far, I used a simple depth 
gauge, see the photo below. 

SECURE SHELVES. Finally, each shelf 
can be added to the case. To do this, 
simply insert the shelf supports and 
set the shelf on top, making sure the 


NOTE: 
Screw shelf 


at front only 


support to shelf 


#6 x 12" Rh 
woodscrew 
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front support is “seated” in the groove 
under the front edge, see Fig. 5. 

Then to make sure little hands can’t 
knock a shelf loose when it’s tilted, I 
screwed the front supports to each 
shelf, see Figs. 5 and 5a. 

Screwing the front support to the 
shelf also makes it easier when you 
want to adjust the shelves later. Since 
the shelf now pivots in the front, all 
you'll need to do is raise the back of 
the shelf, reposition the support, and 
then drop the shelf back down. M 


To insert the dome-shaped plugs, I 
used a piece of scrap with a 3/32"- 
deep dado cut in it. 


SMALL 


PROJECT 


Woop PENS 


Got a few small scraps, a drill press, and an hour? That’s all it takes to 
turn out one of these elegant little pens. 


B eing one who appreciates a beau- 
tiful piece of wood (no matter what 


A This barrel trim- 
mer squares the 
ends of the blanks 
to the barrels, so 
the pen mechanism 
will fit together 
without any gaps. 
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the size), I'm always hanging on to 
scraps, some no bigger than my fin- 
ger. But until recently, I didn’t know 
what to do with these scraps except 
“squirrel” them away in a drawer. 

Then I ran across the perfect pro- 
ject: wood pens. Wood pens don’t take 
much time or material. And it’s a great 
chance to try your hand ata little turn- 
ing — even if you don’t have a lathe. 
I turned all the pens in this issue on 
a drill press with a simple shop-made 
jig, see page 26. 

Note: For a list ofitems you'll need, 
see the box on page 25. For sources 
of pen-making supplies, see page 35. 

PREPARE BLANKS. The first task to mak- 
ing a pen is to prepare the blanks for 
turning, see Steps 1-3. This involves 
cutting the wood blanks to size and 
adding the brass barrels that will hold 
the pen mechanism. 

SQUARE ENDS. There’s nothing com- 
plicated here. But you do want to be 
careful when drilling the 7mm holes 
for the barrels. These holes are cen- 


tered on the ends of the blanks and 
run their full lengths, see Step 2. 
What's important is that the holes 
are square to the ends of the blanks. 
Otherwise, you'll end up with tiny 
gaps when the pen is put together. 
SETUP. To get these holes as accurate 
as possible, I made a fence with a shal- 
low dado cut in one face, see Step 2. 
This fence also speeds up the process 
somewhat. Once it’s clamped in posi- 


tion, you won't have to worry about 
centering the bit for each blank. 

DRILL BIT. But besides the fence, I 
also used a drill bit designed specifi- 
cally to drill into end grain. (1 didn’t 
have a 7mm bit and needed to buy 
one anyway.) What's different about 
this bit is that the point is steeper and 
the flutes are wider to remove the 
chips more quickly. 

SUPER GLUE. To glue in the barrels, I 


Brass pen 
barrel 


\ 
\ 


\ 


NOTE: 

i eut Pani 

slightly longer 
than barrel 


Barrel | 
= to match barrel | 


To begin, cut two wood blanks 
slightly longer than the barrels. 
Then mark the centers on the ends. 


ae ESS] 
With the blanks cut to size, the 

next step is to drill a 7mm hole 
through the blank to hold the barrel. 
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Then trim or sand the blanks to 
length, keeping the ends square. 
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applied quick-set glue to the barrels, 
see Step 3. But don’t use the kind that 
sets up instantly — you need a little 
bit of time to push the barrel inside 
the blank so it’s flush with one end. 
BARREL TRIMMER. If you don’t mind 
spending a little more money, a bar- 
rel trimmer does a neater job than 
sandpaper when it comes to squar- 
ing up the ends of the blanks, see 
margin photo on page 24. This trim- 
mer has a shaft that fits inside the bar- 
rel after it’s glued in place, see Step 3. 
As you twist it, the cutters scrape the 
end of the blank square to the barrel. 
TURN BLANKS. After the blanks are 
trimmed to the right length, it’s time 
to turn the blanks down to size, see 
Steps 4-6. (I used a spindle gouge.) 
The blanks are mounted on a steel 
mandrel with three bushings that 


match the finished diameter of the 
pen tip, center ring, and cap. 

STRAIGHT SIDES. Since I turned the 
blanks with the drill press, they’re 
held upright rather than horizontal. 
With this orientation, it’s a little tricky 
to tell if you're turning the blanks 
straight. So you have to tilt your head 
occasionally to check your progress. 

The goal here is to rough out the 
blanks until there’s a slight shoulder 
at the bushings, see detail ‘a’ in Step 
5. The sides should be straight or 
bowed out just slightly. 

SANDING BOARD. Now to keep the 
blanks straight while reducing them 
to their final diameter, I used 150-grit 
sandpaper mounted to a board, see 
Step 6. Then when the blanks were 
close to final size (I used a calipers to 
check my progress), I set the board 


aside and did the finish sanding by 
hand, working my way up to 600-grit. 

FINISH & ADD MECHANISM. All that’s left 
now is to apply the finish and then 
press the pen mechanism into the 
barrels, see Steps 7 and 8. 

The nice thing about finishing the 
blanks is that you can do it while 
they’re turning on the drill press. And 
though you can apply almost any fin- 
ish, there are special waxes and turn- 
ing finishes available. 

When you add the mechanism, the 
blanks can be oriented in any direc- 
tion. And you may find that one end 
of each blank is just a hair larger than 
the other. I used my calipers to find 
the end closest in diameter to the cen- 
ter ring. This produces the smoothest 
fit, since the center ring is the part of 
the pen you feel the most. 


Blanks and 
mandrel 


Mandrel [7 


Width of sanding 
board matches 
length of blanks 


With the blanks secured to the 
mandrel (see margin) mount it 
to the drill press and turning jig. 


Next, turn the blanks slightly larger 
than the bushings. Blanks can be 
straight or bowed slightly, see detail. 


‘Set the sanding board aside and 
finish sand the blanks to 600-grit. 
Reduce the speed and apply a finish. 
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To add the pen mechanism, use 
a wood vise, holding the pieces 
straight as they're pressed together. 


Woodsmith 


Now the final shaping can be 
done with 150-grit sandpaper 
mounted to a board. 


* 5%" x5" -5" (rgh.) Wood Blank 
e Pen Mechanism Kit 
e 7mm Twist or Brad Point Drill Bit 
* Quick-set or Instant Glue 
e Turning Jig (see page 26) or 
Lathe* 
e Mandrel w/Bushings* 
* Spindle Gouge 
e Vise with Wood Jaws 
e Barrel Trimmer (Optional) 
* To turn pens with a lathe, you'll need 
a live center and a mandrel with a 
Morse taper. 


Bushing. 


Bushing 


Bearing 
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OUR SHOP 


TALKING SHOP 


Turning Jig 

The guys in the shop 
looked a bit puzzled when 
I showed up with this turn- 
ing jig, see photo. But this 
bare-bones jig really does 
the job. In fact, after seeing 
it work, they all got busy 


making plans to turn some 
pens of their own. 

HOW IT WORKS. The 
secret to this jig is the 
“live center” that holds 
the mandrel. This is 
simply a common !⁄4"- 
dia. dowel center that sits 
in a bearing, see Fig. 1. 

As the drill press spins 
the mandrel, the dowel cen- 
ter helps keep the mandrel 


steel 
rod 


7%" m 

y" 
dowel 
center 


straight, without creating a NOTE bettor 
lot of friction. bearing should match 


And to support and guide 
the gouge as the wood is 
turned, I added a tool rest 
made from a piece of 1⁄"- 
dia. steel rod. 

CONSTRUCTION. To build 
the jig, I started out with a 
base cut from 124"-thick 

stock, see Figs. 1 and 1a. 

Then I drilled three 
holes: a clearance hole for 
the dowel center, a 1⁄4"- 
deep hole for the bearing 
that allows the dowel center 
to spin, and finally, a hole 


tae! ast ih"-dia 
— Bearing 
(%" o.d.) 


outer diameter of dowel center 


~~Dowel 
center 
Poa 


for the steel rod. Note: I 
drilled these holes closer 
to one end to provide more 
clearance for the gouge 
when turning. 

With the holes drilled, 
the hardware is pressed in 
place (I didn’t use any glue). 

JIG SETUP. To set up the jig, 
mount the pen blanks on 
the mandrel and chuck it 
in the drill press. (Set the 


drill speed at 2000 RPM.) 

Now position the jig so 
the dowel center fits in the 
dimple on the tail end of the 
mandrel and clamp the jig 
securely to the table. 

It'll take a bit to figure out 
the best way to hold the 
tool. Just play with its angle 
and position, and you'll 
soon find something you're 
comfortable with. 


Tm a pushover when it comes 
to jigs. So when I saw this one 
for making pens on a router 
table, I just had to try it. 

The Tompkins Turner is a 
turning mandrel on wheels, 
see photo. The mandrel is a 


TOMPKINS TURNER 


` 


are a couple stop blocks that 
are attached to the table. 
Note: The instructions rec- 
ommend using a 14" straight 
bit with a cutter across the end. 
(used an ordinary straight bit, 
and it seemed to work fine.) 


rod threaded at each end. The 
bushings are plastic. And to 
secure the blanks and lift them off wood is removed by making mul- 
the table, there are a pair of wheels tiple passes over a straight bit. 
that screw onto each end of the rod. Each pass is made from right to 
The procedure is simple enough. left, and the jig is rotated slightly 
The blanks are prepared just like between passes. To make sure you 
you do when turning them. Butthe don’t run the jig into the bit, there 


I had no problems with the 
Tompkins Turner and was sur- 
prised at how smooth the blanks 
ended up. Still, sanding and finish- 
ing are more work since the blanks 
aren’t spinning. And I still think it’s 
more fun to watch a pen take shape 
while turning, rather than routing. 
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Spokeshaves 
While many hand tools 
have been replaced with 
modern versions that plug 
in, there’s still no better way 
to smooth a long, curved, 
or irregular edge than with 
a spokeshave. 

There's not really much 
to a spokeshave, see Fig 1. 
Basically, it’s just a blade fit 
ted into a small body with 
a couple of handles. The 
blade is held in place by a 
cap iron. A couple of adjust- 
ing screws are used to set 
the depth of the blade. 

The key to the spoke- 
shave is its bottom, or sole. 
The sole of a spokeshave 
is much smaller than that 
typically found on most 
hand planes. This allows it 
to ride smoothly over the 
irregularities in the surface 
of a curved workpiece. 

The shape of the sole also 


has a lot to do with a spoke- 
shave’s ability to handle 
curves. For smoothing con- 
vex curves, a flat-soled 
shave works best. But for 
the concave arc on the bed 
rails (see page 11), I used a 
spokeshave with a curved 
sole, see photo. 

SHAVINGS. As the name 
implies, spokeshaves are 
designed to lightly shave 
the wood, not hog offlarge 
pieces ata time. To do this, 
a spokeshave needs to be 
properly tuned and adjust- 
ed (see box below). 

Using the adjusting 
screws, move the blade for- 
ward until it just barely 
peeks out from the throat 
opening. (I find it easier to 
do this by feeling the blade 
rather than looking at it.) 

Then before you start 
using the spokeshave, 


CROSS SECTION 


Blade-locking screw 
Cap iron 


__Cap iron 


make sure that your work- 
piece is firmly clamped to 
your bench or in a vise. 
This allows you to concen- 
trate all your efforts on the 
spokeshave and not on try- 
ing to hold your workpiece. 

USING A SPOKESHAVE. A 
spokeshave can be used 
with either a push or pull 
stroke. [find that I have bet- 
ter control when pushing 
the tool. But whether you 
push or pull the shave, it’s 
important to work in the 
direction of the grain to 
avoid tearout. 

The secret to using a 
spokeshave is to hold it at 
the proper angle to produce 
a nice, clean cut. With a 
hand plane, the angle of the 


TUNING A SPOKESHAVE 


blade is fixed. But with a 
spokeshave, you control 
the angle by tilting the tool 
forward or backward. 

Finding the right angle 
takes a little experimenting. 
As you push the spoke- 
shave forward, try pivoting 
your wrists until the blade 
starts to take a crisp shav- 
ing off the wood. Pretty 
soon, you'll get a “feel” for 
how the blade cuts. 

SKEW ANGLE. To make 
working with a spokeshave 
even easier, I hold the tool 
slightly cocked to one side, 
see photo above. This effec- 
tively lowers the cutting 
angle of the blade, allowing 
itto slice into the wood with 
less resistance. 


Flatten cap iron. Next, flatten the under- 
side of the cap iron so that it also con- 
tacts the blade along its entire width. 
This helps to ensure that the blade will 
be held firmly in place to eliminate "chat- 
ter" or skidding across the workpiece. 


Adjust blade. After reassembling the 
spokeshave, use the adjusting knobs to 
advance the blade until it just slightly pro- 
trudes from the throat opening. Check to 
make sure that the edge of the blade is par- 
allel with the throat opening. 


File throat. Like most hand tools, a brand 
new spokeshave needs to be tuned up 
before it can be used. Start by disassem- 
bling the spokeshave. Then use a small file 
to smooth the throat opening so the blade 
sits flat all the way across. 
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WEEKEND 


PROJECT 


MANTEL CLOCK 


You expect a large project to attract a lot of attention. But sometimes, a 
small weekend project, like this mantel clock, can surprise you. 


NOTE: 
Side and 
stop pieces 
made from 
ip" -thick stock 


| here's no doubt about it — what 
grabs your attention right away is 


the wood. It’s curly maple. This fig- 
ured wood is so dramatic that you 
might be inclined to think “the wood 
makes the clock.” But while I appre- 
ciate the beauty of the curly maple, 
there area couple other reasons why 
I like this clock as much as I do. 
DESIGN. First of all, there’s the 
design. This mantel clock has a tra- 
ditional look to it. Its clean lines and 
simple molding would look great no 
matter what wood you used. 
CONSTRUCTION. The other reason I 
like this clock isn’t easy to see. In fact, 
you might miss it altogether, if you 
weren't looking for it. In spite ofits 
elegance, there’s nothing very 
difficult about building this 
clock. Everything is held 
together with simple join- 
ery, and it houses a quartz 
movement, which is readi- 


ly available and easy to install. (For 
sources, see page 35.) 


CLOCK BODY 
The body of this clock is quite simple. 
It starts out as an H-shaped frame 
that’s sandwiched between a layer of 
molding and a top and bottom. 

SIDES. I began work on the body by 
cutting the two sides (A) to size from 
14"thick stock, see drawing below. 

With the sides cut, next I cut a 34"- 
wide groove 1⁄4" deep in each side. 
Then I glued two 14"x 34" stops (B) 
in each groove, see drawing and detail 
‘a’ below. The lower stop is for a draw- 
er. The upper stop will position both 
the clock face and a face frame. 

Note that there’s a '4'-wide gap 
between the upper and lower stops, 
see detail ‘b’. This is for a divider that’s 
added later, refer to drawing on page 
29. (One easy way to create this gap 
is to use a 14!thick scrap piece as a 


END VIEW 


NOTE: 


Size drawer guide 
to allow 14"- wide 
gap for back 
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temporary spacer between the stops.) 

To complete the sides, the last step 
is to glue a drawer guide (C) behind 
each lower stop, see detail ‘b’ on page 
28. These guides fit flush with the out- 
side face of the lower stop and should 
stop 14" short of the back edges of 
the sides to allow for a plywood back. 

DIVIDERS. Next, to create the H- 
shaped frame, I connected the two 
sides with a divider (D), see drawing 
at right. This piece is sized so it’s flush 
with the sides in front and the draw- 
er guides in back, see detail ‘a’ at right. 

The trick to gluing the divider and 
sides is to keep the assembly square. 
So I used a spacer that matched the 
length of the divider, see Fig. 1. 

TOP & BOTTOM. With these pieces 
assembled, I added a layer of molding 
to each end, see drawing above. And 
then added the top and bottom pieces. 

First, I cut two cove molding (E) 
pieces to size from %/"'-thick stock, 
see drawing. These pieces are cut to 
create a 14" lip at the sides and front. 
(Mine were 374" x 94".) 

To shape the molding, I routed the 
ends and front with a 14" cove bit, see 


DIVIDER 
("-thick) 


SIDE 
® 


Fig. 2. Then I screwed them to the 
sides flush with the back, see Fig. 3. 

Now with the cove molding in 
place, I added 14"-thick top and bot- 
tom (F) pieces, see drawing. These 


a = 


overhang the cove molding 14" on the 
front and sides, see Fig. 4a. But there 
is no profile routed on their edges. 
And since I didn’t want screws show- 
ing, they’re simply glued in place. 


to Keep 
assembly square 


NOTE: Rout ends first 
using backing board 


Fe “Backing 
board 


aS 


a. NOTE: Rout 
front and side 
edges only 


TTT 


#6 x 114" Fh 
woodscrew 
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Frame 

Now that the basic body of the clock 
is complete, I turned my attention to 
the frame that holds the glass, see 
drawing at right. This is a simple 
mitered frame that fits the opening 
above the divider and stands a little 
proud of the sides (4"). 

FRAME PIECES. To begin, I ripped the 
frame pieces (G) to width (’4") from 
14'-thick stock, see drawing at right. 
But before mitering these pieces to 
final length, there's a little shaping 
that needs to be done on the router. 

First, I routed a 14" roundover along 
both outside edges of each frame 
piece, see detail ‘a’ at right. 

Next, to hold the 14"-thick glass 
and the '/'-thick glass stops, I rout- 
ed a rabbet along the inside edge of 
each piece, see detail b’ at right. Note: 
Because this rabbet is 34"-deep, I'd 
recommend routing it in two passes. 

When the rabbet is routed, the 
frame pieces can be mitered to size, 
see drawing. Here, you want a snug 
fit, so after mitering one end of each, 
I cut each piece to length so it fit the 
opening exactly. 

ASSEMBLY. Now the frame can be 
glued together. But don’t glue it into 
the body at this point. It will be easi- 
er to make and fit the glass stops 
before the frame is in place. 

GLASS STOPS. The glass stops (H) 
are simply 1⁄4"-thick quarter round 
strips, see drawing above. But mak- 


NOTE: Glass and 
stops are added 
after staining 

is complete 


ie 


La 
[es 


ing these strips can be dangerous. 
Because they’re so small, they can 
get hung up in the insert plate on the 
table saw, and there's potential for 
kickback. So I started with oversize 
blanks and used a zero clearance 


QUARTER ROUND MOLDING 


NOTE: Use 


GLASS STOP 
(see box below) 


Ye" x Oe x6" 


© 
FRAME PIECES 
(a"-thick) | 


72" NOTE: 


Miter frame 
pieces from 
extra-long 
Y2"- thick blanks 


= th" straight bit 


insert in the table saw, see box below. 

With the stops routed, they can be 
mitered to fit the rabbet in the frame. 
But I didn’t glue the frame or tack in 
the stops quite yet. Instead, I waited 
until after the clock had been stained. 


To hold a piece of glass in a 
frame, I often use small strips 
of quarter round, see photo 
above. But routing and ripping 
thin strips can be dangerous, so 
Iuse oversize blanks. 
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Blank for 


over bit 


First, I cut a 3⁄"-thick blank 
roughly 2" wide. Then to cre- 
ate the !4" round profile, I rout 
two edges with a 1⁄4" round- 
over bit, see left drawing above. 

Now, cutting the quarter 


zero-clearance 
fi insert plate 


round strips from the blank is 
a simple, two-step procedure. 
First, %%"-deep kerfs are cut 14" 
from the rounded edges, see 
center drawing. (To be safe, be 


sure to use a zero-clearance 
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insert plate in your table saw.) 
Next, the blank can be stood 
on edge, and the molding strips 
can be cut away, see right draw- 
ing. Just make sure they fall to 
the waste side of the blade. 
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Movement Support 

At this point, the body of the clock is 
almost complete. All that’s left is to 
mount the movement and add a back. 

MOVEMENT SUPPORT. To mount the 
movement, I took a slightly unusual 
approach. The clock face and quartz 
movement are attached to a move- 
ment support that simply slides in the 
opening in the back, see drawing. 

This way, if you ever need to get at 
the hands in front, all you have to do 
is slide the movement support out 
through the back of the clock body. 

FRONT. To make the movement sup- 
port, I cut a support front (I) from 
14"'thick plywood, see Fig. 5. The size 
of this piece depends on the opening 
inside the clock. I cut my front to fit 
the opening exactly (7!4"x 714"), and 
then trimmed it slightly so it would 
slide in without too much trouble. 

The only thing that needs to be 
done to this front piece is to drill a 
546"-dia. hole in the center. This is for 
mounting the quartz movement, refer 
to detail ‘a’ above right. 

SIDES, Next, I cut two support sides 
(J), see Fig. 5. These match the height 
of the front. But more importantly, 
their widths put them flush with the 
back of the divider when the support 
is slid inside the clock. (Mine were 2" 
wide. But this may vary depending 
on the thickness of your clock face.) 


Movement 


When the sides are glued to the 
front, the movement support is com- 
plete. But I waited to add the quartz 
movement until after the clock had 
been finished. At that point, adding 
the movement is just a matter of feed- 
ing its post through the front and the 
clock face and securing them with a 
nut, see detail ‘a’ above. Then the 
hands can be attached to the post. 

BACK. The last piece that needs to be 
added to the clock body is a back 


SUPPORT SIDE 
(%" thick) 
ee 
I" 
7% 72" 
fan Re DOGA J 
"- thicl 00. 

Conte hole fe 3 = urda—ag 

‘enter hole for ; 
clock movement felt pad 
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\ 
Quartz 
movement 


Quartz 
movement 


NOTE: 
For clock 
sources, 
see page 35 


(K), see drawing below. This !/""thick 
plywood piece is cut to fitthe opening 
in back. And to make it easy to 
remove, I drilled a small finger hole. 

Then to hold the back in place, I 
used brass turn buttons that are 
screwed to the back of the sides. 

To complete the body of the clock, 
all that’s left to add are four 34"-dia. felt 
pads, see drawing below. But again, 
I waited to do this until after building 
the drawer and finishing the clock. 


NOTE: Back 
is cut from 
14"- thick plywood 


34" 


#4 x y" 
Fh woodscrew 


Aa, 


NOTE: Movement, 
turnbuttons, and felt 
pads are added after 
finishing is complete 
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Stops (2) 


Divider (1) 


K Back (1) 
DRAWER 

L Front (1) 
M Sides (2) 
N Back (1) 
O Bottom (1) 
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MATERIALS 
CLock Bony 
Sides (2) Va x 3% - P/a 


Drawer Guides (2) 


(e; 

D 

E Cove Molding (2) 
F Top/Bottom (2) 
G Frame Pieces (4) 
H Glass Stops (2) 
MOVEMENT SUPPORT 
I Support Front (1) 
J Support Sides (2) 


Drawer 

Atthis point, the only thing left to add 
is a drawer, see drawing. Like the 
frame on the clock, this drawer stands 
slightly proud (14), see detail ‘b’. 

Another thing to note is that this 
drawer is shallow, so there won't be 
much binding as it’s slid in and out. 
Because of this, I built the draw- 
er to fit the opening exactly. Then 
I sanded it until it slid smoothly. 

FRONT. I started by cutting the 
1h"-thick front (L) to fit the 
opening, see drawing. 

Next, to hold the 1⁄4"-thick 
sides, I cut two 1⁄4"-deep dadoes 
on the back face of the front, see 
detail ‘a’. (These are inset so the sides 
fit inside the clock.) Then after the 
dadoes were cut, I routed a 14" round- 
over on the front’s outside edges. 

SIDES & BACK. Now, the !/4"-thick 
sides (M) and back (N) can be cut 
to size, see drawing. 

To hold a !4"-thick plywood bot- 
tom, I added a '4"-deep groove in all 
the pieces, see detail ‘b’. But you don’t 
want this groove visible on the ends 
of the drawer front, so to prevent this, 
rout a stopped groove between the 
dadoes, see detail ‘c’. 

Now the bottom (O) can be cut to 
size, and the drawer can be glued 
together. (The back simply butts 
between the sides, see detail ‘a’.) 

FINISH. Then to finish the clock, I 


% x¥%- 10 rgh. 
Va x 2% -13/4 
Y x3 -7⁄2 

Yq X 37% - 97/4, 
%x4-10 

% X7% - 8 rgh. 
%x2-7rgh. 


Ya ply. - 7x7” 
%x2-7% 
Ya ply. - 7⁄2 x 9% 


2x 13⁄4 - 7⁄2 
Va x 17/4 - 23/4 
Ya x 13⁄4 - 6⁄2 
Ya ply. - 2% x 6¥% 


+ (8) #6 x 1%" Fh Woodscrews 
e (1) Ve" Glass (61%" x 61%") 

* (1) Quartz Clock Movement 

e (1) 7%" x 7%" Clock Face 


NOTE: Drawer 
front is 1⁄2" thick, 
all other parts 
are 14" thick 


BACK 
SIDE ® 


BOTTOM 
(14"-thick plywood) 
© 
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highlighted the curly maple with a 
water-base aniline dye and applied a 
wipe-on finish, see page 35. 

Now, all that’s left to complete the 
drawer is to add a 14'-dia. brass knob 
to the front. 


Backview — 5200: 


CUTTING DIAGRAM 


Ya" x 4/2" - 48" Maple (1.5 Sq. Ft.) 


1p" x 412" - 48" Maple (1.5 Sq. Ft.) 


SUPPLIES 


* (1 pr) 234"-Long “Terry” Clock Hands 
+ (4) Brass Turnbuckles with Screws 

* (1) ¥"-dia, Studded Brass Knob 

e (4) 3⁄4"-dia. Felt Pads 


Also needed: 
12" x 16" piece of 
%h"-thick plywood 
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WOODWORKING 


MATERIALS 


M= is the hardwood with an alter 
ego. Most of the time, I use it 
because it’s hard and durable. But 
there can be a dramatic side to maple, 
too. Sometimes, it has such striking 
figure that it can turn a fairly ordinary 
project into something special. 

TYPES OF FIGURE. Figured maple 
occurs in several different species 
and is usually the result of some 
abnormal growth due to adverse con- 
ditions, (though the exact cause isn’t 
always known for sure). This figure 
shows up in a variety of patterns and 
can be quite pronounced or rather 
subtle, see photos at right. 

CURLY MAPLE. Curly maple, also called 
fiddleback or tiger-stripe, can occur 
near the bark of the tree in both hard 
and soft maples, see top photo. (We 
built the clock out of curly maple.) 
Here the ribbon-like figure forms 
tight, light and dark lines. 

QUILTED MAPLE. Quilted maple occurs 
in big leaf maple and is similar to curly 
maple, see center photo. It has the 
same rippled satin look, but the figure 
is not so tight and regular. 

BIRD’S EYE MAPLE. Bird’s eye maple is 
altogether different than curly and 
quilted maples, see bottom photo. 
The figure consists of tiny “eyes” that 
pepper a board. These bird’s eyes 


If you've ever stained regular 
maple, then the first thing to know 
about figured maple is that it’s a 
completely different ball game. 
With regular maple, you want an 
even stain, which is hard because 
maple’s grain is so wavy. With fig- 


ured maple, you want an uneven stain. 
This may sound disastrous, but the goal 
is to highlight the waves — not hide them. 
This increases the depth and contrast and 
brings out the figure, see photo above. 


-~” MAPLE - Go FIGURE 


show up in the tree’s annual rings and 
“grow” out from the center of the tree. 

WORKING CHARACTERISTICS. Working 
with maple does require some spe- 
cial care. The biggest thing to keep in 
mind is that figured maple tends to 
chip out — especially the “eyes” of 
bird’s eye maple. It’s all that wavy 
grain. So if I need to do much planing, 
I try to find a local woodworking or 
cabinet shop that will rent me some 
time with a thickness sander. 

Once you get the stock down to 
size, you're pretty much home free 
— until it comes time to finish the 
wood. Finishing figured maple isn’t 
difficult, but it does require a little dif- 
ferent approach, see box below. 

SOURCES. By now, you're probably 
thinking you might like to work with 
some figured maple — if only you 
could get your hands on some. 

The first place to go is your local 
woodworking store. They may not 
sell it but may know of a mill nearby 
that does. You might also ask a pro- 
fessional cabinetmaker. 

Another option is to order some 
boards through the mail. This isn’t 
as fun as picking it out yourself, but 
there are several sources around the 
country that carry figured woods. 
(I've listed some on page 35.) 


Curly Maple. Sometimes called tiger- 
stripe or fiddleback maple, this figure 
is created by the abnormal growth of 
maple’s already wavy grain. 


Quilted Maple. This figure is also a 
result of wavy grain, but the patterns 
aren't as straight or consistent. 


Bird’s Eye Maple. Unlike the wavy 
figures shown above, the “peppered” 
eyes of this figure are formed by small 
distortions in the annual rings. 


STAINING FIGURED MAPLE 


To stain figured maple, I use an aniline 
dye. (An off-the-shelf pigment stain tends 
to hide the figure.) And I typically choose 
water-based dyes because they're the eas- 
iest to work with and the most lightfast. For 


sources, see page 35. But the water 
will raise the grain. So I wet the 
wood and lightly sand off the 
whiskers before applying the stain. 
Then when applying the stain, I 
keep a wet edge and avoid letting 
_ the dye drip over the sides. These 
dyes dry quickly and will leave lap marks. 
Aniline dyes look great when they're 
wet, but flat and dull when dry. Don’t 
worry. Applying a top coat will bring back 
the “wet”, satin look you're after. 
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BISCUIT JIG 


B iscuits are a great way to keep 
boards aligned when making 
glued-up panels. The problem is that 
not everyone has a biscuit joiner. 

But a jig idea sent in by Giles 
Lindstrom of Tempe, Arizona allows 
you to cut biscuit slots with an ordi- 
nary router and a slot-cutting bit. 

The jig consists of a '4''-thick hard- 
board template screwed to a hard- 
wood base, see photo. There's a semi- 
circle cutout in the template to guide 
your router in an are. With a 549''-wide 
slot-cutting bit, you can cut a perfect 
slot for a #20 biscuit. 

TEMPLATE. The template starts off as 
a 9" x 12" piece of 14"-thick hard- 
board.The size of the arc depends upon the size of your 
router base. To determine the arc radius, simply add 1146" 
to the radius of your router base plate, see Fig. 1. Use a 
compass set to this measurement to lay out the arc. Then 


top of the semi-circle. This allows you to position the jig 
correctly on your workpiece. 

To use the jig, line up the index mark with the desired 
center of your biscuit slot, clamp the jig to your work- 


cut the arc out with a band saw and sand it smooth with 
a drum sander mounted in a drill press. 

BASE. The base acts as a fence to position the jig against 
your workpiece. It’s just a 414" x 12" piece of hardwood 
with a notch cut out to allow for the router bit. The tem- 
plate is then glued and screwed to the base, see Fig. 1. 

The last step is to make a centerline index mark at the 


piece, and rout the slot, see photo above. 


6" il 
12" 
a + r 
CROSS SECTION 


FEATURE YOUR JIG 


Follow arc 
in template, 
moving 
router from 
left to right — 


Ifyou’ve built an original jig and wish to see it featured 
on this page, send your idea to Woodsmith, Reader’s Jig, 
2200 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, IA 50312. 

If we publish it, we'll send you $100 and a full set 
of Woodsmith back issues, with binders. Include a 
sketch (or photo) of your jig, explain how it’s used, 
and include a daytime phone number. 


slot-cutting 
bit (1%"-dia.) 
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SOURCES 


Woodsmith Project Supplies 
offers hardware kits and 
supplies for some of the 
projects shown in this 
issue. Supplies for these 
projects are also available 
at your local hardware 
store or through the mail- 
order sources at right. 


CHERRY BED 
For being such a large pro- 
ject, the classic cherry bed 
on page 6 doesn’t require 
much hardware. All you 
need are some woodscrews 
anda set of four 4"-long bed 
rail fasteners, currently 
available through Wood- 
smith Project Supplies. 
7108-100 4" Bed Rail 
Fasteners............... $14.95 
Note: These fasteners are 
also available at the sources 
listed at right. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKCASE 
Like the bed, there’s not 
much hardware needed to 
build the children’s book- 
case featured on page 20. 
Besides a few screws, all 
you'll need are twelve L- 
shaped shelf supports and 
fourteen 34"-dia. plugs. (We 


used dome-topped plugs.) 

These items are com- 
monly available at local 
hardware stores or through 
the sources at right. 


WOOD PENS 
What’s funny about this 
issue is that the two small- 
est projects, the pens and 
the clock (see below) 
require the most hardware. 

For a list of the pen-mak- 
ing supplies you'll need to 
get started at turning pens, 
see the box on page 25. 
There are quite a few mail 
order sources that will be 
able to get you started turn- 
ing pens, see the list at right. 


TURNING JIG 

To make the jig for turning 
the pens on the drill press 
(see page 26), there are just 
a few supplies you'll need. 

Woodsmith Project Sup- 
plies is currently offering a 
hardware kit for this jig, 
including the following: 

(1) 1⁄"-dia. Steel Rod 

(1) \4'i.d. bearing 

(1) 1⁄4"-dia. dowel center 
7108-200 Drill Press 
Turning Jig .......... $9.95 
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MANTEL CLOCK 
To build the mantel clock 
that’s shown on page 28, 
you'll need a common 
quartz movement with at 
least a 34""-long post and a 
71%"-square clock face (with 
a 5!4'-radius time ring). 
Woodsmith Project Sup- 
plies is currently offering a 
kit for the clock including: 
(1) Quartz Movement 
(1) 714" x 714" Clock 
Face 
(1 pr.) 284"-Long 
“Terry” Clock Hands 
(4) Brass Turn Buttons 
with Screws 
(1) 14"-dia. Studded 
Brass Knob 
(4) 34"-dia. Felt Pads 
(8) #6 x 114" Fh 
Woodscrews 
Note: This kit does not 
include the glass or wood. 
(The wood is available in a 
separate kit, see below.) 
7108-300 Mantel Clock 
Hardware Kit........$21.95 
The hardware listed 
above is also available at 
the sources listed at right. 
ANILINE DYES. To stain the 
clock, we used Moser’s 
water-based aniline dye 
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called Golden Amber 
Maple. This particular dye 
is available from Wood- 
worker's Supply, see listing 
at right. But aniline dyes are 
readily available from a 
number of sources. 

WOOD KIT. Since it’s not 
always easy to get good lum- 
ber these days, we have 
teamed up with Weyer- 
haeuser to offer the wood 
needed for building the 
mantel clock in maple, cher- 
ry, or walnut. Note: This is 
regular non-figured wood. 

The wood here is Weyer- 
haeuser’s ChoiceWood. It’s 
milled S4S and is guaranteed 
to be completely defect free 
on all sides so there are no 
knots, splits, or cracks. 
7108-325 Mantel Clock 
Wood (Maple).......: $24.95 
7108-350 Mantel Clock 
Wood (Cherry)......$52.95 
7108-375 Mantel Clock 
Wood (Walnut) ......$65.95 


FIGURED MAPLE 
If you can't find a source of 
figured maple in your area, 
you might want to try some 
of the mail order sources 
listed at right. 


MAIL 
ORDER 
SOURCES 


Similar project 
supplies and 
hardware may 
be ordered from 
the following 
companies: 


Craftsman Wood Service 
800-543-9367 
Figured maple, 


Bookcase hardware 


The Hardwood Store 
800-849-9174 
Figured maple, 


Pen-making supplies 


Precision Movements 
800-533-2024 
Mantel clock hardware 


Turncraft Clocks 
800-544-1711 
Mantel clock hardware 


Woodcraft 
800-225-1153 
Figured maple, 
Pen-making supplies, 


Mantel clock hardware 


Woodsmith Store 
800-835-5084 
Turning Jig, Bookcase & 
Mantel clock hardware, 
Pen-making supplies, 
Bed rail fasteners 


Woodworkers’ Store 
800-279-4441 
Bed rail fasteners, Aniline 
dyes, Bookcase hardware, 
Pen-making supplies 


Woodworker’s Supply 
800-645-9292 
Pen-making supplies, 
Moser aniline dyes, 
Bed rail fasteners 
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FINAL DETAILS 


Classic Cherry Bed. > 
You won't be chopping 
any mortises for the slats 
on this bed. That’s 
because we used a hand- 
held router and a simple, 
shop-made jig. Plans for 
the bed begin on page 6. 
The technique article 
starts on page 14. 


<4 Children’s 
Bookcase. 
The adjustable shelves 
on this maple bookcase 
tilt back to hold books. 
Or they'll lie flat for 
toys. Plans begin on 
page 20. 


< Mantel Clock. 
The first thing 
you notice on this 
clock is the strik- 
ing curly maple. 
But what's really 
surprising is how ™ 
easy it is to build. 
For complete 
instructions, see 


page 28. 


A Wood Pens. You can 
hardly go wrong with these 
turned pens — they don’t 
take much time or mater- 
ials. And you don’t even 
need a lathe, see page 24. 


Woodsmith Library 


ant Now you can own it all! Just about every 
woodworking topic you can think of is 
covered in this library. Included are == 
plans for hundreds of home and 
shop project plans and tech- 


‘ a; GH, 
niques, all with detailed, step-by-step 


Woodsmith and it's sister magazine ShopNotes. 


The Complete Woodsmith Library 


A #704-2107 ...... Co oA DAE 


instructions. PLUS: FREE with every Library — a Connie Index to 


The Complete Woodsmith Library includes every issue from No. 1 to 
No. 107, plus 9 extra-large binders, and a FREE Index. 


CKO ECONO Neat 


(Save $303.48 off single issue, binder and Index prices) 


T #701-910 ....... RB een A arate eS) 
Woodsmith Extra-Large Binder 

++ e 324195 (holds 12 issues) 
(en Eaa V9 208 oie, ciara oi 9 4. ei si eis etaiisin $9.95 


Custom Binders 


Binders with these 
great features: 

e Extra pocket inside 
for storing notes 


o Clear label sleeves 
on spine 


e Pre-printed issue labels 
e Logo on spine and cover 


Woodsmith Standard Binder 
(holds 6 issues) 


Phone Toll Free 


1-800-444-7002 


And Order Today! 


To learn more about Woodsmith magazine 
and our other great publications, 
visit our World Wide Web site at: 


This comprehensive, easy-to-use index lists all the 
project plans, techniques, and information in the 
first 100 issues of Woodsmith, plus the first 23 
issues of ShopNotes magazine. It's a great addition 
to your woodworking library. ; 


http:\\www.augusthome.com EONO oaeee eao se: E AOS 
a 
ORDER FORM 
Ordered By: 16} Fill Out Order From Below: 
Name 
Kades Apt. No Item No Qty Item Description Price Each Total 
City. State Zip 
Phone ( ) ( ) 
Nos.: Daytime Evening 
Ship To: 
va ak Recipient's Name 
Address Apt. No. 
s this a gift? 
Yes ONo City State Zip 
Order By Toll Free: 1-800-444-7002 
Phone: Hours CST: (Mon-Fri) 7am-7pm 


Order By Personal Check — [Money Order Enclosed 
A Payable to August Home Publishing Company 
M. i; 
ai: (U.S. Funds Only) 


Charge to my credit card: (Circle one) 


l Ee e i | 


ym| Account No. (fill in all digits shown on your card) 


l 
Expiration Date 
Send To: August Home Publishing Company 

P.O. Box 842 © Des Moines, IA 50304-9961 


Signature required if using credit card. 


Woodsmith Gift Subscription 1Yr 


Merchandise 
Total* 
Shipping & 
Handing 


TOTAL 
AMOUNT 


Packing, Shipping, & 
Guaranteed DeliveryCharges 
Merchandise Total:Add: 
Under $10 . 
$10.01 to $30 . 
$30.01 to $50 . 
$50.01 to $100 
$100.01 and over 
Additional shipping charges for 
Canadian and foreign orders. 
No shipping charge for subscriptions. 


(Prices Subject to Change.) 
*Jowa resdents add 5% sales 
tax to merchandise total. 


:WW66- 8 
KEY:W' A10 ly 


The Most Complete Bookcase and 
Shelf Plans Book You'll Find Anywhere! 


From the Editors of Woodsmith Magazine 


Here at last! The first book from America’s favorite wood- 
working project magazine. It’s not yet available in any 
bookstore, just through this special offer for subscribers. 


This collection of great bookcase and shelf projects 
features some of the most complete plans ever published. 


Just in time for holiday gift giving. Order today! 


Me pe 


COUNTRY ome 


BOOK FEATURES 


Over 450 Full-Color Drawings: More drawings per project 
than any other woodworking book. 

12 Shop-Tested Projects: All with detailed instructions, 
complete materials lists, cutting diagrams, and hardware lists. 
digs and Techniques: Special sections help you build useful 
jigs, and guide you step-by-step through the “tricky” spots. 
Unique “Lay-Flat” Binding: Pages open fully and lay flat for 
easy reading. Stays open without holding, won't flap shut. 


RESERVE YOUR ADVANCE COPY NOW AND 
SAVE 10% — NOT AVAILABLE IN RETAIL STORES 
Hardbound, 96 pages, full-color. To order call 1-800-444-7002, or use 
the Order Form on the inside back page of this protective wrap. 


©) OU eee ere en oe nt $4895. $17.95 A eo TJ 
HEIRLOOM QUALITY DESIGNS Fon 


Bookcases & Shelves will be ready for delivery in December. Your credit card will not be 
— | = = charged until your book is shipped. Order by December 10 and your book will be delivered 


before December 25, 1996. See the Order Form for details on shipping and handling charges. 


